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A Lonpon department store, Harrods, recently 
carried an unique advertising campaign in the New 
York Times. The advertisements, signed by three 
outstanding writers of the day, Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells, and George Bernard Shaw, all dealt 
with the subject of placing the writer’s gifts at 
the disposal of individual business enterprises. Mr. 
Wells expressed the writer’s ideals in these words: 

“A writer, you say, is a skilled professional, an 
artist. Why should he not do what all artists, 
architects, technicians, and so forth do, and place 
his skill at your disposal? 

“The answer is that, rightly or wrongly, the 
writer takes himself more seriously than that. In 
his heart he classes himself not with the artists 
but with the teachers and the priests and prophets. 
That may be an old view, and it may be going out 
of fashion. 

“We all believe, of our generation, deep in our 
foundations, that our only paymaster ought to be 
the reader. We live on sales to readers and we 
don’t accept fees. There is, we feel, an implicit 
understanding between writer and reader to that 
effect. Publishers and newspapers may buy our 
work for considerable sums, but that is merely a 
speculative anticipation of the reader’s tribute.” 


Mr. Wells's views must be somewhat startlingly 
at variance with the more commercial attitude of 
some American writers, whose talents have been 
turned to the exploitation of cigarettes and what- 
not. Not that there is anything unworthy in the 
writing of advertising copy. But when a writer 
who has achieved a “name” by writing what may 
be termed literature, sells that name to a tobacco 
firm or an elastic belt manufacturer, he is, ina 
sense, betraying his public. The man or woman 
who has thus been able to “cash in” on his reputa- 
tion as a sincere writer may not agree with this 
view; but it is pleasant to note that it has the 
support of a man like H. G. Wells. 


A COMMUNICATION from Curtis Brown, Ltd,, in- 
forms us that the judges in the Dodd, Mead & 
Company novel competition, which was to have 
closed December 1, 1928, decided that no novel 
submitted was of sufficient merit to warrant the 
prize award, so the contest has been extended to 
December 1, 1929. 

We presume that the judges and the publishers 
were within their rights in thus declining to award 
the prize to any of the manuscripts submitted 
They have perhaps acted in better faith with 
authors by launching what is virtually a new con- 
test than some publishers in the past, who have 
definitely cancelled the award under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The only lesson we can draw from this is the 
unsatisfactory nature of contests from the writer's 
standpoint. A manuscript submitted in the ordi- 
nary way to a publisher who is open for material 
usually receives prompt consideration and is ac- 
cepted or rejected within a period ranging froma 


-week to two months. A manuscript submitted in 


a contest, on the other hand, probably is held 
several months; it comes up against vastly greater 
competition than one submitted in the ordinary 
routine way; and the author of the best manu- 
script submitted may not win the prize if the 
judges decide to cancel the contest or extend it. 

Readers will recall the dissatisfied letter of a 
contestant who reported circumstances connected 
with the Francis Bacon award of the Forum Mago- 
zine and Simon & Schuster in our January issue. 
The following letter from a writer who entered 


‘the Dodd, Mead & Company contest expresses the 


reaction of many a disgusted contest entrant: 


“On November 24, 1928, I submitted a book- 
length script in this contest, receipt of the manu 
script being acknowledged on November 28. The 
contest was supposed to have closed on December 
1, and since that date I have been expecting my 
novel back. The weeks dragged into months until 
now, nearly five months after sending the script 
in, it was returned to me without any explanation 
or word of any kind. I had typed this especially 
for the contest and placed it in a leather folder; 
but the condition in which it was returned to mé 
was pitiful to say the least. The pages were dirty 
and thumb-marked, the folder was bent and tort, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Eking a Living From the Quality Field 


BY CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


IT seems to me 
that there are 
three types of 
writers for the 
quality field; pen- 
sters who are 
blessed with dol- 
lar-bringing an d 
leisure-giving jobs 
or side-lines; 
those who would 
be content with 
modest rewards 
and kindly re- 
gards, and those 
undertake 
magazine 
entially as a stepping-stone to novel or 
essay writing, who would build 
up, through the quality journal, a dependable 
following of book buyers. The saying that 
the quality field is a hard one holds more 
pertinence than news value. It has always 
been, and it will very likely continue being. 
But I would begin this monologue with 
the confession that in doing so I feel a great 
deal like a buck private talking over Esprit 
dCorps with a roomful of generals. I shall 
be twenty-four this coming June. I-have 
been making my living at penpushing for 
only three years. I should have begun 
sooner, but I was in college. And nobody 
can write while he in 
With magazines I have been in very 
the scolicarent of a befreckled backwoods 
youth from Baird’s Peak, who on seeing 
lemons for the first time bought an entire 
dime’s worth and ate all three of them in 
grimacing succession, explaining to the 
astonished onlookers that he didn't choose 
to judge any fruit so beautiful as a lemon 
by an inadequate tryout. 
As early as my junior year in college, I 
would confess, in the proper atmosphere of 
confidence, that I reckoned to become an 


CHARLES M. WILSON 


author. There were several others of the 
same perversion. We spent hours at vile 
coffee and ramifications. Occasionally we 
would go so far as to speculate on what we 
were going to write and, speaking generally, 
we decided that it might be best to start on 
the magazines. What magazines? Well, 
Scribner's, Bookman, Atlantic Monthly 
and that sort. Some of the more bucolic 
were even willing to consider The American 
Mercury. 

During the pre-graduation holidays I 
wrote and mailed my first short-story. 
Scribner’s was the lucky journal, only they 
didn’t seem to realize it. 


ig was almost two years to the day until 

I got my first acceptance from a maga- 
zine. In the course of that interlude I had 
written fifty-two stories and nineteen essays 
and I had acquired better than seven hun- 
dred rejection slips. My first year out I 
had gotten through by newspapering; the 
second by stitching at the ravelled sleeves of 
a little monthly magazine, looking after 
proofreading, make-up and mailing and 
participating in spare-time hacking. My 
first magazine check was for $35 and it was 
followed by a dozen or so amiable editorial 
letters. The next six months I spent at 
featuring for a great and benevolent news- 
paper. 

Last October I went to New York with a 
vague idea of making the much-made rounds 
of editorial sanctums. But I had scarcely 
time to begin the roundings when they 
began on me. My first forwarding of mail 
brought two acceptances—on October the 
fourth The American Mercury had taken a 
story called “Better Folks,” and on October 
the fifth The Atlantic Monthly bought an 
article entitled “Elizabethan America.” I 
rushed forth to the nearest corner delica- 
tessen, bought a bottle of beer and a double 
serving of cold slaw, consumed both of them 
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and staggered forth to behold Broadway, 
bleak and befogged. Next morning’s mail 
brought my first acceptance from The 
American Magazine ; two days later Outlook 
took an anecdotal article on moonshiners, 
and in the course of the week that followed 
I sold a story to Munsey’s, an article on 
Backwoods Culture to The Nation and short 
skits to Plain Talk and Travel. It was glo- 
rious, even in a six-dollar hall bedroom 
hedged about with bleak alleys, bawling 
babies and incorrigible radios. Thereupon 
I came back to Arkansas, where I have since 
been living off of quality magazines with an 
income about that of a medium assiduous 
Arkansas moonshiner, which, in these days 
of professional hazards, is plenty scant. 


UT writers for the “big reviews” appear 

to stay poor more through necessary de- 
liberation in production than to the alleged 
paucity of pay. As a matter of fact, most 
of the quality journals pay fairly well. Even 
in their dealings with beginners the month- 
lies would average between three and four 
cents a word; from $100 to $125 for an 
essay and probably from $75 to $150 for a 
story, and most of them pay on acceptance. 
The weekly members pay less, but are likely 
to be somewhat more easily accessible. The 
Nation averages a cent a word, The New 
Republic two cents, and Outlook frequently 
pays as high as three cents. All three pay on 
or shortly after publication. Speaking gen- 
erally, the weeklies have larger staffs than 
the monthlies, more extensive rosters of con- 
tributing editors and departmental writers. 
This, together with the necessity of giving 
some of their issues almost altogether to cur- 
rent topics which must be staff-written, 
often puts free-lance material to a consider- 
able waiting before there is space for its 
publication. The first article I placed with 
The Nation lay on the shelf for nine months 
before it was printed. But on the side of 
sunshine be it said that such a delay in pub- 
lication is by no means invariable; that 
checks are thrice welcome when they come, 
and albeit their coming is slow, it is never- 
theless sure. 

To delvers in essay and comment the qual- 
ity weeklies offer a splendid supplementary 
field. While the Outlook sometimes takes 
articles up to 3000 words, 1800 words is the 
more dependable length of weekly material ; 
it is the length stipulated by The Nation and 
The New Republic. Neither of these jour- 
nals uses fiction, nor does the Outlook. Es- 


says for the monthlies average between 4000 
and 5000 words, with an apparent tendency 
to increase in length and fullness, and it fre- 
quently happens that a longer article which 
does not hit the black with the bigger breth- 
ren can be expeditiously boiled down and 
refitted to a length of 1800 words. 

But the quality monthlies do not maintain 
rigid standards for length. The Century, 
Plain Talk, Bookman and Scribner’s show 
wide range in essay and story length, and 
The Atlantic, Harper’s and The American 
Mercury run special departments of short 
essay material. 

I am firmly convinced that many splendid 
writers deliberately steer clear of all quality 
markets because of exaggerated notions of 
their inaccessibility. But taking it coolly, 
there can be nothing ephemeral or miracu- 
lous about a quality magazine. It wants 
sound copy and it wants sound copy regu- 
larly. Its editors are bound to be human 
cusses. They suffer the endless craving for 
new copy and new personalities—that is 
their job. They do not want fine writing 
nearly so much as they do clear writing; 
they need ideas worse than they need pages 
—talkable ideas. In fiction they need good 
construction, good character and good plot. 
I am told that there is scarcely a paper in 
the starched-collar field which is not being 
habitually flooded with character sketches 
and impressionistics, some of them spler- 
didly done, but few of them available. 

Business appears to be good in the quality 
field. There is first-rate evidence that virtu- 
ally all the brethren are growing up, several 
with spectacular rapidity. As an illustration, 
during the course of Ellery Sedgwick’s ed- 
itorship, which began in 1908, the circulation 
of The Atlantic Monthly has risen from 
14,000 to 137,000. 


"THE. quality journals are an increasingly 
fertile field. Their writers increase with 
They offer places for many 
and reading for all. Experience counts 4 
great deal. Pluck counts more. Writers 
increase with readers, and it is more than 
probable that there are plenty of specialized 
word builders, trade writers, newsstand 
fictionists, household journalists, feature 
writers, romantic confessors, advertisers and 
sundry other estates of scribe, who, if they 
would give even a few hours a week to the 
discovering, would presently find the “big 
reviews” customers instead of curios. 


their readers. 
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Some Short Fiction Tabus 


BY AGNES M. REEVE 


of publication because its author is 


M ANY a good story is denied the light 
unaware of the tabus of short fic- 


tion. 
It matters not how thrilling the tale, how 


emotionally appealing, how realistic; if it 
contains references or situations that may 
vive offense to any one group of readers, or 
if it oversteps the traditions of certain 
phases of public sentiment, the editor—espe- 
dally if his magazine is one of popular ap- 
jeal—is bound to reject it. 

Some of these tabus are definite and tan- 
sible; others are linked with timeliness and 
mass psychology. 

Under the first group comes the cruel par- 
ent tabu ; there is in the mind of the reading 
public an almost universal exaltation of par- 
entthood — particularly motherhood — and 
consequently the story in which a father 
heats his son or a mother mistreats her chil- 
lren gives offense. no matter how true a 
picture of life it may be. Such fiction is 
rarely salable, and then only when some 
vood comes of the chastisement. 

Irreverence puts a story beyond the pale, 
ior even in this questioning age in which we 
lve there is a feeling that the Deity and all 
therein represented must be accorded at least 
the reverence that is good taste, if nothing 
dse; and so profanity and blasphemy are 
prejudicial. There is, of course, a distinc- 
tion between strong expletives and real pro- 
lanity. Even on the stage the latter evokes 
astorm of protest—as in the case of “What 
Price Glory.” 

Family dislovalty is a theme to beware of, 
(iffering as it does from dissension. Here 
we encounter the tradition of happy home 
ife that so large a proportion of Americans 
‘rive mightily to uphold. The brother or 
‘ster or child or parent who, in short fic- 
lon, betrays the family is likely to draw a 
ejection slip. 

The mother-in-law tabu is too well known 
0 need mention; the humorous journals 


long ago took care of that. The effeminate 
man and masculine woman are still offered 
occasionally, but are to be eschewed for the 
reason that there is a reluctance to admit 
that they exist and so it is difficult to bring 
the average reader into sympathy with such 
characterizations. 

Speaking more generally, the standards of 
the professions should be upheld, for the 
story in which the physician, the lawyer, the 
teacher, is represented in conduct unbecom- 
ing to his calling casts reflections that are 
immediately resented by a distinct group of 
readers. 

The doctor who drinks and neglects his 
patients, the lawyer who cheats his clients, 
the professor who steps from the straight 
and narrow path of virtue, are all pitfalls 
for the aspiring writer. 

The minister who demeans his brother- 
hood (in short fiction), the banker who 
proves false to his trust, are, from the ed- 
itor’s point of view, an affront to our inher- 
ent faith as well as demoralizing to the 
public. 

The politician must be handled gently, for 
the day has gone by when politics was a 
synonym for crookedness. He is more often 
a hero nowadays—one who uses his power 
for the good of the country. 


N short fiction the types that can do wrong 
salably are criminals and for them the 
writer should make “the punishment fit the 
crime.” A murderer, a bank robber, a hold- 
up man should not be permitted to be suc- 
cessful in evading the law and so be left free 
to enjoy the fruits of his lawlessness. There 
is in the periodicals of today a tendency to 
present right living, modern conditions, as 
they affect the younger generation. Ideals 
are upheld, public sentiment is guarded, for 
most people like to feel with Browning that 

“All’s right with the world.” ; 
A short story may be well written, orig- 
inal, clever, technically correct, but if it errs 
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from the standpoint of ethics, no editor is 
apt to care to offer it to his readers. 

There are certain kinds of atmosphere 
that are tabu: the hospital with “long, dreary 
white corridors”; patients with “a deathly 
pallor”; nurses who “allay pain and suffer- 
ing.” The only excuse for such institutional 
setting and atmosphere is an original situa- 
tion which is not primarily concerned with 
human misery. For instance, ‘Matched 
Sables” in a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

An atmosphere of poverty and depriva- 
tion and family discord is rarely acceptable, 
and then only when the incidents are such as 
to bring about an ending satisfactory to the 
reader. 

Nationalities need to be tactfully handled, 
for ours is a polyglot population and in spite 
of the fact that most of those transplanted 
to our shores pride themselves upon being 
Americans now, they cherish a certain pride 
in and loyalty to the country from which 
they derive. Obviously then, one should 
think twice before making the villain a Ger- 
man or an Italian. 

These tabus and their resulting restraints 
do not obtain in the novel and for causes 
which are not generally understood. The 
short story is offered by an editor in his 
magazine to a group of people who have 
come to expect a certain kind of fiction in 
that particular periodical, and if they do 
not find it, or if they find some other kind 
that they do not like or of which they fail 
to approve, they cancel their subscriptions 
or cease to buy the magazine on the news- 
stands. As a current publication can sur- 
vive only by virtue of a reading public, the 
editor cannot afford to use fiction which is 
not in accord with the tastes of his readers 
—for they have a direct come-back. 


I WAS singing little songs, 
Not very new, 
Not very clever, 
I met you. 
Now I am silent, 
I do not sing at all. 
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N the other hand, the house that pub- 

lishes novels, while it may have a repv- 
tation for certain types of books, does not 
have to concern itself with the reaction of its 
patrons other than to consider whether or 
not they will tell their friends to read its 
books. The individual opinion of the buyer 
who does not like a particular book is of less 
importance because, although he may not 
approve of the contents, he may have found 
the volume intriguing enough to want his 
friends to read it. 

An instance of this is Elmer Gantry, Sin- 
clair Lewis’s recent novel. While this con- 
tained a characterization which was a dis- 
tinct affront to clergymen of all denomina- 
tions and to Baptists in particular, and to all 
God-fearing, right-thinking people, its nov- 
elty and the reputation of its author led 
many persons to read it, who, had it been 
published serially, would not have had the 
magazine presenting it in the house and 
would have cancelled the subscription. But 
—and it is a curious commentary upon 
human nature—they felt no resentment 
toward the house that published the book. 

A novel usually is advertised for what it 
is; if it is risque the fact will often be made 
evident by the advertisement on the jacket 
cover and the purchaser may be indulging 
but a passing fancy; if it be an adventure 
tale he may ascertain that fact by leafing a 
page or two. Whatever he selects is directly 
his own choice uninfluenced by any special 
expectations, while the magazine for which 
he subscribes represents the tastes and 
standards of the family and so must come 
up to certain specifications or he will retali- 
ate by discontinuing his subscription. 

The writer of short fiction will do well to 
study the tabus and ethics of the medium 
through which he wishes to gain recognition 
for by so doing he will shorten the road to 
editorial favor. 


TO A CERTAIN PORT 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


After your great song 
Mine seems small. 
I am still to listen 
And learn, if I may. 
Now I am silent. 
But, some day... 
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IF you were hir- 
ing a_ secretary, 
would you pick 
out a frowsy, 
shabby applicant 
who had a wan 
appearance and a 
torn sleeve, with 
heels run down 
and a general ap- 
pearance of hav- 
ing been out too 
late last night this 
morning ? 

If so, you would 

probably, as an 
editor, pick out 
for first reading the well-creased, grimy, 
blurred, grizzled, dog-eared, erasured, 
thumb-marked, mutilated manuscript from 
the pile on your desk. 
h & Which leads to the first point I wish to 
{ | make in giving a few hints to authors. Old 
e | ‘tuff, I know, these cautions, but in look- 
ing back on several years’ experience in 
rading manuscripts of jokes, stories, jingles, 
kits and feature articles, I must make this 
criticism first. 

Have your effort look as new as possible, 
wen though it be fifty years old. No editor 
in the world likes to feel that he is asked to 
buy something no other editor in the world 
wants, 

All right. Let’s look at envelopes for a 
moment. Many are too small for their con- 
tents. Result, torn or cut before being read. 
The sender’s fault entirely, not the bungle 
ofa mail clerk or secretary. “Postage Due” 
‘another little cocklebur that may prick 
the editorial skin. A long letter of explana- 
tion Is an irritation, a short one unnecessary 
‘ave 1n One case out of a thousand. 

Right here, let me announce that I am a 
‘ontributor, as well as an editor. I could be 
‘ety polite and spread a lot of salve, by 
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: Editorial Do’s and Don’ts 


BY JAMES A. SANAKER 
Feature Editor, Chicago Daily News 


saying, for instance, that every word of 
every manuscript (even if written in lead 
pencil on onion-skin paper) is searched 
minutely for a sign of genius. But this 
would be unfair as well as untrue. There 
are too many capable writers using modern 
methods today for any careless ones to get 
preference or even a casual reading, as far 
as I know. 


OTHER common faults that come to my . 


attention every working day of the year 
are as follows: 

No name and address, except in a letter 
or on the envelope containing the manu- 
script. 

Length all wrong. In spite of the infor- 
mation in this magazine, contributors keep 
right on sending 7000-word stories to 2000- 
word markets, and long, tragic poems to 
humor departments requiring short snappy 
items. I have no doubt these same authors 
send companionate marriage serials to Top 
Notch and gang stuff to Needlecraft. 

It is no doubt old news to most readers 
of this publication, but it bears repeating: 
editors prefer cheerful plots, whether the 
stories be long or short. 

The writer with a real reputation may get 
by with morbid, tragic material, but for a 
beginner the safest plan is to spread sun- 
shine rather than gloom. 

Incidentally, knocking advertisers is not 
a good policy, even though it makes the story 
more “interesting,” which is the excuse many 
offer in explaining why this or that pro- 
duct is mentioned in a story. 

Summing up, I should like to be of real 
help to the author, be he young or old, green 
or ripe with experience. 

Be neat, be careful, be optimistic in view- 
point. 

And, of course, try to avoid the plot that’s 
being used over and over by the great major- 
ity. The story counts more than the style. 
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WHEN ai sales- 
man goes from 
store or house to 
house, presenting 
his merchandise 
without previous 
appointment with 
or information 
about his _ pros- 
pects, he calls it 
“cold turkey” 
selling. The writ- 
er who _ travels 
considerably, es- 
pecially the con- 
tributor of articles 
to business and 
smaller general magazines, finds it frequent- 
ly necessary to employ the same basic 
method in securing information for his 
stories. 

Because I have traveled almost continu- 
ally for the past five years securing material 
for articles which I have sold to about 200 
magazines, it occurs to me that some of the 
methods which I have found very valuable 
in getting stories by the “cold turkey” 
method might be of interest to others, es- 
pecially those who contribute to the business 
publication field. If a man or a woman 
writes for a living, it is inevitable that, 
sooner or later, that writer is going to be 
confronted with the problem of jumping out 
on short notice and running down material 
for an article, for such a person cannot 
afford to wait for good leads to present 
themselves; and that condition is true to a 
degree, whether one travels or depends upon 
a single city for material. 

Perhaps some specific cases would best 
describe the methods which I have found 
practical in securing article material quickly 
and without advance information. 
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“Cold Turkey”’ Interviewing 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


One day last winter I was driving throug} 
Southwest Texas and had a puncture near 
the old town of Fredericksburg. I stopped 
there and ordered the tire repaired. Since 
I would be delayed about an hour, I looked 
around hastily to see where I might quickly 
pick up a story. The most logical source 
obviously was the tire store itself, but 2 
glance around the place showed that it con- 
tained very little equipment, only a small 
stock of tires and the proprietor was unim- 
pressive as to his energy. These surface 
facts quickly eliminated the shop. Nearby, 
however, there was a flour mill. A cursory 
glance told that the mill was old. A closer 
inspection told that the plant was erected 
in 1862. That fact in itself is interesting 
when it concerns Southwestern concerns of 
any kind, because the country is new. 

I went over to the mill, met the owner, 
got the facts concerning the history of the 
plant, asked him what sort of equipment 
he had, secured a brief outline of his selling 
methods, took a snapshot of the exterior 
of the building and was back at the tire shop 
half an hour before the job was ready fot 
me to go. That evening I wrote 700 words 
about this old mill, sent it and the picture to 
National Miller a few days later and a tet 
dollar check soon came. 


I WAS walking down Broadway in San 

Diego, California, the morning after my 
late arrival the previous night. I had run 
down two leads I had in that city, but the 
proprietors of both places happened to be 
out. I had no other assignments or tips 
yet it was almost noon and I was faced with 
my daily schedule of 3000 words with noth- 
ing to write about. I chanced to pass 4 
grocery store in the heart of the business 
section. The mere fact that a grocery stort 
occupies one of the highest-priced corners 
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in its city is interesting in this day of chain 
and neighborhood groceries; but a hasty in- 
ventory revealed still other important facts. 
The place, had, for instance, an enormous 
amount of window display space; and the 
displays were at once impressive. These 
facts alone marked this as a live-wire es- 
tablishment. 

I walked in and asked to see the manager. 
I was shown to his office upstairs. While 
[ was waiting, an attendant came to the 
manager’s desk and said, ““Mrs. Hanks wants 
fve gallons of hot coffee by one o’clock; 
and she wants it delivered to La Jolla. The 
regular delivery already has gone. Shall I 
snd it, anyway?” 

Hot coffee in a grocery store? That was 
novel, and I mentioned it to the manager as 
son as I had introduced myself and ex- 
plained that I was a contributor to several 
magazines, including some which covered 
the grocery field. 

“Yes, we sell a lot of hot coffee,” he re- 
plied, “and toast too. We do a wonderful 
sandwich business also, and we even sell 
waffles to serve in the home.” 


And he told me about a score of other 
novel but highly practical things the store 
did to keep its business growing in spite of 
chain store competition. The result was a 
2300-word article and two pictures which 
Business (recently suspended) liked well 
enough to buy for $85. 


N El Paso I had no leads and I had a 

letter from National Retail Clothier to 
nd some departmental articles as quickly 
a possible. Going down the street I no- 
tied a clothing store which had a wonderful 
window display of luggage. I went in at 
nce and saw the manager. 

“That is an excellent luggage display you 
have out there,” I opened, after introduc- 
tons. “You must sell a lot of that sort of 
goods. How has this particular window 
pulled ?”” 

“Well,” he replied, smiling, “yesterday a 
Mexican general came in and asked to see a 
lag like we had in the window. One of the 
wlesman showed it to him. He bought it. 

tough proper suggestion the salesman also 
‘ld the customer a wardrobe trunk for 
timself, a trunk for his daughter who is 
on to leave for college, an over-night bag 
for his daughter, a hat bag for his wife and 
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a collar box for himself. The bill amounted 
to nearly three hundred dollars.” 

A few more questions regarding the firm’s 
plan of training clothing salesmen to suggest 
luggage, other methods of display, plans 
used to advertise the line and buying ideas 
produced an article that Allen Sinsheimer 


_ of National Retail Clothier readily bought. 


The owner of this store was rather proud 
of the window cards and counter signs he 
used, and he called his display manager with 
the suggestion that I talk with him. That 
resulted in another article on card writing 
and the proper use of signs in displays, that 
readily brought a check. 

Once a series of heavy rains temporarily 
stranded me in Bentonville, Arkansas, a 
town of 4000 people.. The most outstand- 
ing establishment I saw from the hotel was 
a hardware store, across the street. I found 
the manager and, without any semblance of 
a lead, I asked him if he had used any un- 
usual advertising ideas recently. He pro- 
duced a letter which he said had brought 
good results in the sale of paints. 

The letter was ordinary enough, but it 
did indicate that the store evidently pushed 
its paint department. A few questions con- 
firmed the suggestion. The owner ‘added 
that it was the most profitable “sideline” in 
the place. He gladly told me of his methods 
of buying, how he trained his clerks to sug- 
gest paints to women as well as to men, how 
he sent a man out among the farmers each 
spring to solicit paint orders and how he 
advertised the department. The letter he 
showed me, and a picture which I took of the 
department, brought a nice check from a 
national hardware journal. 

I find that advertising is an excellent sub- 
ject with which to open the conversation, if 
a cursory glance through the store does not 
suggest something better. Although straight 
advertising articles are the most difficult of 
all to sell, talking on that subject reveals 
other leads entirely unrelated to advertising. 
The experienced interviewer asks nothing 
better than getting the “prospect” to talk 
freely, regardless of the subject which starts 
him. If the writer keeps his ears properly 
tuned the merchant will drop a lead in less 
than five minutes that is the signal to the 
interviewer to switch to that lead. The talk- 
ative merchant is easily switched by a few 
pointed questions on a specific subject. 
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"THERE are a few precautions which the 

writer must take, however, in getting 
stories by the “cold turkey” method. He 
must be able to ascertain the general stand- 
ing of the merchant or the store about which 
the article is to be written. Usually the 
merchant reveals this himself, without real- 
izing it. A question as to the age of the 
store and the total volume of sales per year 
establishes, generally, the firm’s reliability. 
A man’s demeanor and tone of conversation 


tells the experienced writer whether or not 
he is prevaricating about his success. If 
there still is doubt as to the genuineness of 
the facts in hand, a talk with a local banker 
or even the hotel manager generally will es- 
tablish the firm’s standing. 

Without these precautions the “cold 
turkey” interviewer likely will commit the 
fatal error of writing a success story on 
some merchant who goes broke before the 
story comes out! 


How Hard-Boiled Should an Editor Be? 


BY JAMES L. DILLEY 
Former Associate Editor, The Bankers Monthly and The Bankers Service Bulletin 


I’VE been an edi- 
tor, and a_hard- 
boiled one—on oc- 
casions. 

Those occasions 
were when I was 
called upon to ac- 
cept or reject an 
article or a piece 
of fiction which 
had no practical 
value to the bank 
executives who 
comprised 90 per 
cent of our cir- 
culation. 

One of these 
occasions arose shortly after I joined the 
editorial staff of the Rand McNally and 
Company banking publications. At that 
time, I was soft-boiled. You see, for years 
I had been combining my duties as a banker 
with the pleasant spare-time occupation of 
free-lance writing. So, my mental vision 
emanated entirely from the other side of the 
fence. 

This occasion should be described in 
detail. 

I had been with The Bankers’ Monthly 
about two weeks. My duties up to that 
time had consisted of editing material that 
had been: accepted by other members of: the 
staff. On this particular evening, A. C. Mc- 
Phail, the managing editor, called me into 


JAMES L. DILLEY 


his sanctum and handed me a manuscript. 
“Read this, Dilley,” he said, “and give me 
your reaction.” 

I started reading, and before progressing 
very far, I was almost crying. The story was 
from some poor, hard-working young man 
who informed me in the manuscript that he 
was the father of three children, and that 
it had been a bitter struggle to make ends 
meet on his limited income, etc.—the usual 
line of that sort. He then, as a climax to 
his story, told about some form of budget 
that he and Mary had worked out together 
that would enable them to save $1.25 each 
week. This, he stated, had made a new man 
of him, and now he was facing the world 
with a renewed determination to conquer 
all, and augment his bank balance as quickly 
as possible. I’ll never forget his touching 
last sentence, “The check I expect to get in 
payment for this article will give me addi- 
tional courage to carry on.” 

Mr. McPhail was watching me closely as 
I read. “What should we do with that 
manuscript ?” he asked, when I had finished. 

“Well, we—er—” I began stammering— 
“It really isn’t of much value to the bankers 
—but—isn’t there, that is, don’t you think 
we might be able to use maybe a part of it?’ 

He looked at me for a minute or so in 4 
quietly amused manner and _ then said, 
“That’s just what I thought. And now I’m 
going to give you lesson number one on how 
to turn from a writer into an editor.” 

And, he did. 
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pork an hour, I listened to an admirably 
delivered lecture on the fact that Rand 
McNally and Company were not running a 
charitable home for has-been and not-yet- 
arrived authors, and that manuscripts such 
as he had just showed me come into every 
editorial office in a steady stream. He also 
intimated that as far as we were concerned, 
they would continue to go back in a steady 
stream. 

Well, the result of that little lesson was 
that I became a hard-boiled editor with the 
qualification which I made in the first para- 
graph, of course—hard-boiled when an ar- 
tile was of no possible interest to our 
readers. 

But, let me tell you, when an article hit 
my desk that contained even one little idea 
that would help the banker in solving his 
many problems of executive and operational 
policy, I became immediately soft-boiled. 


And the transition remained until I had run 
the idea to its lair, lassoed its originator and 
compelled him by fair means or foul to en- 
large on it in a manner that would make it 
of practical value to our banker readers. 

I entered into correspondence with any 
person who had even the gist of an idea that 
would interest bankers in a practical way. I 
told that person how to go about developing 
the idea so that it would bring him a voucher 
check. 

I am convinced that the trouble with the 
average free-lance writer is that he writes 
what he wants to write and not what he 
should write. This art-for-art’s-sake busi- 
ness is all right if one expects to enjoy starv- 
ing, but for the person with a practical turn 
of mind, writing what one wants to write 
instead of what one should is mighty poor 
business. 


Atmosphere 


BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


OLLOWING the rhetorics with more 
monkey imitation than analytical 
thought, as in the last issue of A. & J., I 
have often said that “there are three kinds 
of stories—Character, Plot, Atmosphere.” 
True, but like all truth this contains within 
itself its own untruth, because Atmosphere, 
in the last analysis, is only the character of 
the scene, those elements in that scene which 
distinguish that place from all other places, 
make it stand out—alone. When one paints 
a living thing, usually, but not necessarily 
animal, such as a man, woman, horse or 
dog, we call it Character, or Characterizing. 
hen we do the same thing with the more 
or less inanimate, such as the sea, moun- 
tains, or cities, we call it Atmosphere. Still, 
fundamentally the two are exactly the same 
—both character drawing. The difference 
between the distinguishing elements, the 
characters, of Alaska in winter and Africa 
in summer, is the Atmosphere of those two 
places. 

I often use the term Atmosphere, but in 
My own mind know nothing but two— 
Character and Plot. Character is what 
separates something, living or inanimate 
matters not, from everything else, yet knits 


it to its kind. Plot is a puzzle. In another 


way, Plot is a problem solved in a probable, 
but not obvious, way; the more probable 
and the less obvious the better puzzle it is, 
hence the better plot it is. 

From another standpoint, Character is 
what a place, thing or man is, and Plot is 
what these things do. We can paint Char- 
acter by revealing, by picturing, what a man 
thinks, or better, feels, though he makes no 
body motion whatever, and we can weave a 
plot merely by showing motions, like a chess 
game. Chess is pure plot, feeling is pure 
character. Just as mathematics is pure 
thought, music pure feeling. In another 
way, Character is mental, Plot is physical. 

But Fate has fixed it so that to reveal it- 
self everything must move, from a universe 
to a microbe, so one can never write pure 
character without plot, and as to move re- 
quires something to move, one cannot tangle 
and unravel a pure plot without character 
because a thing reveals itself by what it does. 
Liquid iron and white paint, for example. 
The two elements, plot and character, are 
the scissor blades. 

If one uses nothing but Plot and Char- 
acter, the seven instincts and good English, 
he has all the writing tools. There are no 
others. 
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The Newspaper Field 


REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS, THEIR MANUSCRIPT AND CORRESPONDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


HE writer should approach the newspaper market rea- 

lizing obstacles to be met. The modern newspaper 
consumes enormous quantities of editorial material, but 
secures nearly all from regular sources; first, its editorial 
staff, then syndicate connections. Sales letters and offer- 
ings of syndicates swamp the editor’s desk. In many 
newspaper offices, businesslike attention to unsolicited 
offerings cannot be taken for granted. 

The query letter, and the personal call, should be sell- 
ing measures used when available, until knowledge of the 
individual newspaper’s needs and manuscript-handling 
policies are known. 

The practice of many newspapers is to pay for mate- 

rial upon presentation of published material, pasted in 
form convenient for measuring—the so-called “string.” 
. Most newspapers pay low rates, and payment almost 
invariably is upon publication. Dealing with many small 
newspapers, the writer in submitting should indicate that 
he expects payment. 

Some _ newspapers make heavy use of local correspond- 

ents, while others cover less thoroughly and depend wholly 
upon Associated Press and other news services. Local 
news, provided the local post of correspondent is not filled 
for all newspapers covering a community, is a ready en- 
trance to journalism. 
_ The range of feature articles published by newspapers 
is wide. We have such contrasts as the straight historical 
article, and the sensational pseudo-scientific treatise on 
certain late adventures in the laboratory. Much feature 
material is based on men and women who have established 
striking success of one sort or another. 

Free-lances quite frequently make arrangements with 
newspapers for regular departments, or for a series of 
articles. 

The compilation which follows is not complete, but, 
supplying definite market information up to a point, is 
suggestive of what newspapers in general are buying 
from free-lance contributors. All these newspapers are 
dailies. M indicates morning; E, evening; S, Sunday. 

The. newspaper executive who deals with free-lance con- 
tributions is sometimes the managing editor, sometimes 
the state editor, sometimes the magazine editor or Sunday 


editor. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Journal, Montgomery, Ala. (E) “Does not 
buy in the open market. Its needs are met by A. P., 
Central Press, N. Y. World, and other syndicate sources.” 
John E. Hope, Managing Editor. 
ARIZONA 
Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-S) Buys local 


news and features. 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. (M-S) Buys some 
outside material, local. 

CALIFORNIA 

Morning Republican, Fresno, Calif. (M-S) Employs local 
correspondents in Central California. Ben R. Walker. 

Daily Citizen, Hollywood, Calif. (E) ‘We need nothing 
from free-lance writers.” 

Examiner, Los ogy oer Calif. (M-S) Uses some, but 
comparatively little, free-lance material. 

Los Angeles, Calif. (E) ‘Not in need of any 
material of any sort.” 

Times, Los Angeles, Calif. (M-S) Some local features, 
at unstated rates, are bought. 

Tribune, Oakland, Calif. (E-S) No material purchased 
from contributors. Levy, Managing Editor. 

Star News, 525 East Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. (E) 
“The only material which we accept is from local writers 
and from established syndicates.” Charles H. Prisk. 

Sun, San Diego, Calif. (E) ‘We buy no material from 
free-lance writers.” Edw. T. Austin, Managing Editor. 

Call, San Francisco, Calif. (E-S) An occasional local 
feature is purchase 
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COLORADO 
Post, Sixteenth and Champa St., Denver, Colo., (E-S) 
Local news, news features, photographs. 
Rocky Mountain News, Seventeenth and Welton St., 
Denver, Colo. (M-S) Local news and news features, photos, 


CONNECTICUT 

Post, Bridgeport, Conn. (E-S) A buyer of news and 
feature material. 

Courant, Hartford, Conn. (M-S) This newspaper is in 
the market for features suitable for newspaper publication 
in its territory. 

Republican-American, 61 Leavenworth St., Waterbury, 
Conn. (M-E-S) “a Sunday feature articles of interest 
in its territory, estern Connecticut, and spot news 
offered by query. Employs local correspondents in West- 
ern Connecticut. Space rate is 6 to 15 cents an inch. 
Buys first, also second, serial rights to serials and short- 
stories. Buys no poems, cross-word puzzles, or jokes, 
Payment is at space rates after publication. Should be 
billed for spot news. E. R. Stevenson. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Star, Washington, D. C. (E-S) This newspaper buys 
considerable material from free-lances. A special study 
of the newspaper is recommended before a writer sub- 
mits, as the Star’s taste for material is decidedly indi- 
vidual. 

Times, Washington, D. C. (E-S) Buys from free-lances 
at unstated rates. 

FLORIDA 


Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. (M-S) News features 
and photos, provided the appeal is essentially local to the 
territory circulated in. 

Herald, Miami, Fla. (M-S) ‘We do not consider any 
unsolicited material.”’ Ellis Hollumus, Managing Editor. 
GEORGIA 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. (M-S) Southern historical fea- 
tures, news features, local, from South Carolina and 
Georgia, within which two states it employs local corres- 
pondents. $1.00 to $3.00 per column. Buys second serial 
rights to serials, 10,000 to 50,000 words. Buys cross-word 
puzzles. Buys spot news from Georgia and South Caro- 

lina. Payment on publication. J. E. McAuliffe. 

Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. (M-S) Is receptive to literary 
material, Southern in flavor, including verse. : 

Telegraph, Macon, Ga. (M-S) Local correspondents in 
Georgia, to whom $2.00 a column for news and $3.00 a 
column for features is paid. Buys second serial rights to 
serials and short-stories. Buys features, news features 
and spot news of local interest. Desires good Sunday 
magazine stories. Outright purchase on publication. Ed- 


win Tribble. 
ILLINOIS 

Evening Post, Chicago, Ill. (E) “Does not purchase 
material of this sort.” 

News, Chicago, Ill. (E-S) Humor, articles, verse, caf 
be placed with this newspaper. 

Tribune, Chicago, Ill. (M-S) Features and photographs, 
also local news; excellent space rates. 

Herald, Decatur, Ill. (M-E-S) No material purchased 
from contributors. Local correspondents in 12 counties. 
Spot news only as it has local bearing. Payment at 5 
to 7 cents an inch. W. F. Hardy. 

Review, North and Main Sts., Decatur, Ill. (E-S) 
“Mostly news correspondence and news pictures. Occa- 
sionally first and second rights to serials. Very limited 
feature articles and occasionally news features are pur 
chased. Spot news and news photos of Decatur or Central 
Illinois interest. Local correspondents in Central Illi- 
nois.” Outright purchase on publication—wide range 
rates. George W. Barrett. 

INDIANA 

News-Times, South Bend, Ind. (E-S) “Purchases very 
little material except from syndicates and agents, 
correspondents up to 50 miles. Second serial rights t 
serials from agents and syndicates. Occasionally buys 
feature articles and news features. No poems, cross-W0 
puzzles or jokes. Outright purchase on publication. 
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IOWA 


Herald, Clinton, Iowa. (E) Purchases only local news 
and news from adjacent communities. al correspond- 
ents in Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois. News fea- 
tures, spot news and news photos of local or territory in- 
terest. Outright purchase on publication at 5c an inch. 
w. C. Eastland. 

Tribune-Capital, Des Moines, Iowa. (E-S) A certain 
amount of Iowa feature material is used, also local news 
correspondence. 


Evening Courier, Waterloo, Iowa. (E) ‘Purchases only 


material having special local or state interest.” Local 
correspondents in Northeast Iowa. 

KANSAS 
Capital, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. (M-S) 


While most feature material is gathered by the Capper 
editorial organization, outside material, including stories, 
articles, and woman’s page features, is bought at fair 


rates. 
KENTUCKY 


Courier-Journal, Third Ave. and Liberty St., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-S) Some features are purchased. 


LOUISIANA 


Times-Picayune, 615 North St., New Orleans, La. (M-S) 
Feature stories, especially when accompanied by good art. 
Employs local correspondents in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
$5.00 per column of 1000 words. Does not want poems, 
cross-word puzzles, jokes, spot news, news photos, scienti- 
fc material. ‘‘Our great need is for well-written, en- 
tertaining feature material, generally when accompanied 
by art.” Outright purchase on acceptance. 

Journal, Shreveport, La. (E) ‘“‘We get more material 
now than .we can use, and news services contracted with 
take care of our needs.”’ Delph Frantz. 


MAINE 


Telegram, 177 Federal St., Portland, Maine. (W) Local 
correspondence, news features. 


MARYLAND 


News, Pratt and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. (E) 
Is in the market for feature articles of interest to its 
territory. 

Sun, Baltimore and Charles Sts., Baltimore, Md. (M-S) 
Local correspondence. Occasional feature articles. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Christian Science Monitor, Falmouth and St. Paul Sts., 
Boston, Mass. (M-S) International in circulation, this 
publication buys far more material from free-lance writers 
than most newspapers. News features are largely bought 
fom a staff of correspondents, on a space basis, at prin- 
cipal news points. An occasional vacancy on this staff 
oecurs. A considerable quantity of material of literary 
interest is published, ranging from light essays to “human- 
interest” stories of women successful in unusual occu- 
pations. A study of this newspaper over a two weeks’ 
period is recommended. Good rates. 

Globe, 236 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (M-E-S) 
For years this newspaper has heavily featured New Eng- 
land local news and features, illustrated by photographs. 
Its list of local correspondents is probably the most com- 
mg in the New England territory. It is receptive to the 
ree-lance with something of special appeal and business- 
like in dealing with queries. Purchases a certain amount 
of serialized fiction. 


Herald, 171 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (M-S) Local 
correspondence in New England territory. Buys photo- 
graphs, features. Good rates. 

Post, 259 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (M-S) Famous 
or its weekly short-story contest, conducted for many 
years. Each week day, a short-story, not exceeding 1000 
words in length, is published. For the best of the week, 
$0 is paid; second, $5; others, $2.00. The contest is for 
women writers only, and entrants should not use initials 
or husband’s given name. While no geographical limi- 
lation is set up, entries from within the circulation terri- 
tory of the Post—New England—are undoubtedly preferred. 
'ranscript, 324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (E-S) 

8 newspaper has extensive magazine sections each 
Wednesday and Saturday, and purchases feature articles, 

tographs and sketches—sometimes, short fiction. id 
fates. Uses original verse, for which, however, no re- 
muneration is made. 

Traveler, 171 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (E-S) From 
tee-lances, feature articles, news photographs, some car- 
‘cons, are bought. 
ypaily Evening Item, 35 Exchange St., Lynn, Mass. (E) 
Ost material purchased from contributors is syndicated 
tures. Local correspondents within six-mile radius. 
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Space rates, 10 and 15 cents an inch. Seldom purchases 
feature artides. Buys news features, spot news, if of 
sufficient local interest, and news photos, with important 
local ends. Pays on space basis or on news value. Harold 
D. Valpey. 

Times, New Bedford, Mass. (E) Some spot news, also 
news photos, where local angle is present. Variable rates. 

Republican, 32 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. (M-S) 
Travel articles, sketches, short-stories; low rates. Origin- 
al verse, for which no payment is made. 

MICHIGAN 


Free Press, 11 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-S) 
Michigan feature articles of 1000 words, with photographs. 
News, 615 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (E-S) Feature 
material, not over 1 words, with photographs; $2.00 to 
$5.00 per 1000 words, and 50c to $5.00 for photographs. 
Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich. (E) Not in market. 
Times-Herald, Port Huron, Mich. (E) “We do not buy 


free-lance material.” 
MINNESOTA 
Dispatch, 4th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. (E-S) 
General magazine material, farm and household hints, 


short fiction. 
MISSOURI 


Journal-Post, 22nd and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
(E) Buys “news feature stories of local or semi-local 
interest. Employs local correspondents in part of Missouri 
and Kansas.’”’ Purchases feature articles, news features, 
all types of spot news and news photos. Does not desire 
poems or fiction. 3000-word limit. Outright purchase on 
publication at le a word. Tom Collins. 

Star, 18th St. and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (E-S) 
A weekly edition, agricultural, published on Wednesday, 
for which some agricultural material is bought. While 
the Star does not give general encouragement to free- 
lance because so large a mass of 
them is received—it buys to some extent brief poems, 
feature articles and humor. 

Times, Buder Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (E) “We do not 
want any special matter at present.” 


MONTANA 


Tribune, Great Falls, Mont. (M-S) Local correspondents 
within state. Space rate, 15 cents an inch type. 


NEVADA 
Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nev. (M-S) Local news 
and features. 
NEBRASKA 


Bee-News, Omaha, Neb. (M-E-S) “No material pur- 
chased from contributors.” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Union and Leader, 48 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 
(M-S) Local New Hampshire news and features; large 
staff of local correspondents. $1 per column, except by 


arrangement. 
NEW JERSEY 
Hudson Dispatch, Union City, N. J. (M) Not in market. 
NEW YORK 


Eagle, Washington and Johnson Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(E-S) Short feature articles, also humor, are occasionally 
purchased. 

Courier and Express, 250 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (M-S) 
Special articles about interesting and important people, 
sometimes about places, usually with photographs. 

News, 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (E-S) Feature arti- 
cles of special interest to Western New York. 

Times, 193 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (E-S) Feature 
articles, stories, cartoons. 

Star-Gazette, 201 Baldwin St., Elmira, N. Y. (E) 
Employs local correspondents within 100-mile radius, pay- 
ing $1.00 per column. Buys feature articles, spot news, 
news photos, having local interest. George S. Crandall. 

News, Newburgh, N. Y. (E) “Does not care for free- 
lance contributions.” Calvin D. Myers. 

Daily Mirror, 55 Frankfort St., New York, N. Y. (M-S) 
$1 contests. uys picture tips. 

Evening Post, 75 West St., New York, N. Y. (E-S) 
News features and news photographs. 

Graphic, 350 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. (E-S) Feat- 
ures up to 2000 words, with photographs, for Saturday 
supplement; first-person material. Some material for 
physical culture department, with photographs. 

Herald-Tribune, 225 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. (M-S) 
Feature articles, news photographs, verse, fiction for 
Sunday magazine section. 
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Jewish Morning Journal, 77 Bowery, New York, N. Y. 
(M-S) “We are only interested in manuscripts written in 
Yiddish. Hence, we probably don’t come within your 
scope. At present, we have ample material and are in 
touch with most of the Yiddish free-lances.” Jacob 
Fishmen, Managing Editor. 

Polish Morning World, 24 Union. 
N. Y. (M-S) Local correspondents in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut. Feature articles 
and news features, pertaining to Polish life here and 
abroad. Rates by agreement. Peter P. Yolles. 

Sun, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (E) Buys feature 
articles, poems, spot news tips. Payment is by outright 
purchase on publication, at $7.00 a column and special. 

Times, Times Square, New York, N. Y. (M-S) Timely 
‘articles, anecdotes and other short humor, poems, photo- 
graphs. 

World, 53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. (M-S-E) Feat- 
ures and other newspaper material. 

Times-Union, Times Squire, Rochester, N. Y. (E) “We 
do not use any unsolicited material, and are fully covered 
in our territory _by our own correspondents.” Paul Ben- 
ton, Managing tor. 

Daily Gazette, Schenectady, N. Y. (M) Employs local 
correspondent within radius of 30 miles. No other mate- 
rial sought. Dudley T. Hill. 

Record, Troy, N. Y. (M-E) “The Troy Record pays 
nothing for manuscripts. It neither solicits nor, uses 
them. The only things that it ever uses are syndicated 
material and news relating to the locality which our cor- 
respondents send in to us.” Dwight Marvin. 

Daily Press, 310 Main St., Utica, N. Y. (M) Buys 
nothing from contributors. Paul B. Williams. 

Observer-Dispatch, 26 Catharine St., Utica, N. Y. (E-S) 
Spot news and feature stories dealing with individuals, 
former or present residents of Utica, and towns within 
25-mile radius. Pays by story from $1.00 to $5.00, plus 
$1.00 per picture. ngth limit for features, 1000 words. 
Outright purchase on acceptance. G. A. Bradley. 

OHIO 

Times-Star, 6th and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(E-S) Brief, timely material of special interest and appeal 
to the Cincinnati territory. 


Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. (M-S) “Not open 
to purchase feature material from free-lance contributors.” 


Blade, Toledo, Ohio. (E) Buys very little material from 
contributors. Employs local correspondents within 60 
miles. News photos and spot news of “matter affecting 
Toledo persons.” Payment by outright purchase on pub- 
lication at $4.00 a column. Managing Editor. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoman, 402 N. Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

(M-S) Local news and feature material. 


Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. (E-S) Purchases almost no mate- 
rial from contributors. Employs local correspondents in 
50-mile radius. Buys spot news and news photos only in 
50-mile radius. News features of nearby states. Payment 
made monthly, according to value of story. 


OREGON 


Oregonian, Portland, Ore. (M-S) ‘‘We are always glad 
to consider feature articles, ony ge A if they have some 
specific application to the Pacific Northwest. On the 
whole, however, our needs are already taken care of 
through regular news and feature services, including some 
300 special correspondents. For material accepted, we pay 
$4.00 a column, checks going forward about the 10th of 
the month_ following publication.” Horace E. Thomas, 
Executive News Editor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. (E) Buys no material from 
outside contributors, except locally. 

Democrat, 329 Main St.,, Johnstown, Pa. (M) Employs 
local correspondents within radius of 60 miles. Space 
rate varies according to material and copy. Feature 
articles are occasionally purchased, also spot and general 
news of local interest and news photos dealing with sports. 
Payment is on monthly basis, figured on column inches 
printed in month. 

Bulletin, City Hall Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (E-S) 
News features and news photographs. 

Inquirer, 1100 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. (M-S) 
Feature articles, timely, and photographs. 

Public Ledger, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(M-E-S) Local correspondents within radius of 150 miles. 
Space rate, $7.00 per column. Feature articles, up to 


uare, New York, 


2000 words, also news features. Payment by outright 
purchase on publication. S. S. Schwab. 

Record, Broad and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (M-S) 
Buys spot news and general features, and employs local 
correspondents in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey. Space rate, three words for 1 cent. Monthly 
settlement check. George Shor. 

Sunday Item, 1511 Samsom St., Philadelphia, Pa. (S) 
“Uses nothing but local and state politics.” 

Press, 222 S. Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. (E-S) Some 
feature and department matter, also timely photographs, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Journal, Journal Bldg., Providence, R. I., (M-S) Buys 
news feature material when of sufficient appeal. 

Call, Woonsocket, R. I. (E) “Buys no outside material.” 
A. H. Crowell, Managing Editor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (E-S) News and 
feature stories from Sioux Falls trading territory. Local 
correspondents employed within entire state. Space rate, 
15c an inch. Payment once a month. 


TENNESSEE 


Commercial Appeal, 30 N. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn 
(M-S) While, like most newspapers, its magazine mate- 
rial is my od syndicated, this newspaper occasionally 
buys from free-lances special features, fiction, verse. 


TEXAS 


_Journal, Dallas, Texas. (E) Purchases first and second 
rights to serials. Feature articles. Employs local corre- 
spondents within 50-mile radius. Outright purchase on 
publication at $4.00 per column. H. C. Withers. 

News, 801 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. (M-S) News 
features, some fiction, photographs. $5.00 per column. 
Express, San Antonio, Texas. (M) Buys only South- 
west Texas feature stories, based on fact and on some 
item of current news. $3.00 to $5.00 a column. ‘Especially 
desires authentic history material on Southwest Texas 
prior to 1800, with drawings or engravings to illustrate.” 
Payment made the tenth of the month following publica- 
tion. A. W. Grant. 

Light, San Antonio, Texas. (E-S) Spot news and news 
photos. $4.00 per column. State editor. 


UTAH 


Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. (M-S) Only features 
of distinctive news tie-up. Local correspondents employed 
all over Intermountain territory—five states. 20c an 
inch. Feature articles with news tie-up and photos, up 
to 2000 to 3000 words. Does not desire material of a reli- 
gious nature, spot news, short-stories, serials. Outright 
purchase on publication. Waide Moore Cardon, Sunday 
and Feature Editor. 

VIRGINIA 


Times, 201 Campbell Ave., Roanoke, Va. (M) Local 
correspondents in Western half of Virginia, paid 12% 
cents an inch. No other service bought. W. E. Atkinson. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Telegram, Clarksburg, W. Va. (E) ‘“‘Not in the market.” 
William L. Geppert. 
WYOMING 


Wyoming State Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo. (E-S) Some 
local news and feature material. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, T. H. (E) Local correspondents 
are employed in the Territory of Hawaii. News, news 
features and news photos of strictly local (Hawaii) inter- 
est. 10c to 25c a column inch. Riley H. Allen, Editor. 


CANADA 


Globe, 64 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. (M-S) News corres- 
pondence, news features, news-magazine material, includ- 
ing short-stories of appeal to Canadian readers, photo- 
graphs. Fair rates. 

Province, Vancouver, B. C. (E-S) News features, local 
news. $4.00 per column. 

Star, 163 St. James St., Montreal, Que. (E) The weekly 
edition, styled the Family Herald and Weekly Star, cit 
culates throughout Canada, a foremost publication. for 
this is purchased, in considerable volume, agricultura 
news correspondence, also short fiction for the home sec- 
tion, both adult and juvenile. $4.00 a column and up. 
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Checks and Rejections 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, LETTERS BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE OR INTEREST, FROM , 
THE STANDPOINT OF WRITERS AND EDITORS, WILL BE PUBLISHED. ANONYMOUS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS NOT CONSIDERED. 


= 


WRITING FoR BritisH 
Editor, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST: 


Relative to the amusing controversy on Britan- ; 


nia, there is little to say in reality. Any American 
writer who can prepare acceptable material for a 
British editor has practically an equal chance with 
a British writer. There is in England a custom 
of constantly correcting associates who make errors 
of any sort in their speech, and such a custom does 
not exist in the United States. When a writer 
submits the accepted “miss’ glance,” “one hundred 
forty-fifth street,” the word “like” introducing a 
cause instead of being a preposition governing a 
noun, verbal noun or a pronoun, the use of the word 
“English” instead of “British” in “the English 
navy,’ and so forth, the British editor follows 
a subconscious train of thought created by all his 
life experience, something like this: ‘Nobody has 
corrected or trained this contributor, and he is 
evidently uneducated in not writing ‘miss’s,’ ‘one 
hundred and forty-fifth street,’ ‘as she always did,’ 
or ‘the British parliament.’ I am fearful about 
using this manuscript, for it probably will get me 
into trouble, even though I should edit it.” 


The editor in Britain is bound by many strict 
conventions. A fact article must be carefully cor- 
rect, and if a misstatement is found, the editor will 
usually not correct it, but may cut it out. A fiction 
article is a piece of art, and if he changes it 
without prearrangement with the author his paper 
may be subjected to suit. Any erroneous fact which 
is printed in his periodical will quickly draw let- 
tes from readers, calling attention coldly and 
politely to the misstatement. These first reach 
the business office, and the publisher who receives 
many of them decapitates the unfortunate editor 
pronto—and there is no new editorial job just 
around the corner, either. 


The light and flippant bright writing style is 
taboo in Britain, unless it is in decidedly the 
accepted English style and wording. Wise-crack- 
ing, flapper slang, American phrases of the moment, 
and other material which is “human” over here, 
when it gets to England or Scotland loses its savor, 
and in fact is not understood by editor or reader. 
Attempts to portray English characters by using 
their slang are amusing failures. “So Hi ups 
an’ ’its the toff wiv my mauly in ’is bleedin’ eye” 
looks perfect over here. Actually it covers over a 
century of slang in England. Witness Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s American in “Maracot Deep,” with 
his “Wal, I reckon,” and other New England ex- 
Meéssions of sixty years ago. They appeared per- 
fection in England, but were laughable in The 


Saturday Evening Post, so far as American readers 
were concerned. 

Stories offered in Great Britain should have 
subject matter that is apt to interest English peo- 
ple rather than Scottish. Two principal topics 
are ’unting and ’orses, and stories of English 
people in American environments form a_ third 
group. Many ordinary happenings of daily life 
are interesting. A long article in The Strand was 
the very ordinary conversation of a family ‘in 
Middletown, N. Y., about to spend an evening. 
The “supper” talk, the girl getting her skates to 
go out with her “steady,” the family spat between 
the girl and brother Bob, who was going to the 
“movies,” the mother’s news of the neighbors told 
to father. Every reader in the United States has 
heard this sort of talk thousands of times at 
family tables, but it is far, far different from the 
atmosphere and conversation of an English family 
at their evening meal. It made dull reading to us, 
but was full of flavor and atmosphere in Britain. 

The style of stories should be rather formal 
and plain. All words should be direct in meaning, 
and not figurative, unless the writer knows that 
the figurative meaning will be understood in Eng- 
land. The cereal slogan, “The smile that won’t 
come off” means in England, “The smile that will 
never take place.” <A story of American life at- 
tempted for British sale should explain itself. 
“Felicia entered the Pullman with a sigh of relief” 
is a whole picture to Americans, but not meaningful 
to English readers. “Felicia looked for somebody 
to carry her suitcase (1). There was a negro boy 
with a red cap (2), who took it. She followed 
him down the long platform, past the railed plat- 
form (3) of the observation car (4), past the 
Montreal (5) Pullmans, past the two Pullmans 
for Toronto (6), past two (7) shining dining 
cars (8), on and on past great (9) seventy-foot 
(10) sleepers (11) with white-coated (12) attend- 
ants (13) before the open doors (14) of their 
coaches, and numbered white cards (15) in the 
nearest windows (16). At last car 97 (17)—her 
car—was reached. The colored lad (18) gave 
George, the attendant, her handbag. Felicia gave 
to boy (19) a piece of silver the size of a shilling 
(20), and George escorted her smilingly in to the 
platform of the car, sharply to the right through 
the end door (21), then sharply to the left into 
a corridor of shining mahogany (22), to the right 
again (23) into the body of the coach (24), and 
to seat 8 (25). Felicia sat down with a sigh of 
relief.” The passage has twenty-five items of color 
or contact with an English reader. It is utterly 
and absolutely different from a similar experience 
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in London. It will be read with intense interest by 
a dyed-in-the-wool editor or reader, but is prosaic 
stuff for an American story. 

The Richard Harding Davis stories form the 
best model for writing in America to sell in Eng- 
land. In submitting material, a contributor would 
do well specifically to ask the editor to anglicize 
any phrasing he thinks the story needs in case 
of its acceptance. If these things are done, any 
American author of some skill will be able to sell 
the majority of British periodicals. The English 
writers in The Saturday Evening Post have per- 
formed a similar group of modifications to make 
their writings available for American reading; by 
doing this, they have made them salable to Mr. 
Lorimer and his associates. 


Detroit, Mich. Louis DuncaAN Ray. 


O 
Editor, The Author & Journalist: 

As one who has lived both sides of the border I 
feel I can discuss with authority some of the vexed 
issues raised by R. Jere Black, Jr., in the Decem- 
ber AuTHoR & JourNaList. Much indignation is 
expressed because The Atlantic Monthly awarded 
its $10,000 prize for the novel “Jalna” to a Can- 
adian, while Canadian Stories, Deseronto, Ontario, 
accepted stories by resident Canadian writers only. 

To anyone who is at all familiar with the two 
magazines the comparison is rather absurd. Can- 
adian Stories is, or rather was, a magazine enjoy- 
ing only a small local circulation. The Atlantic 
Monthly is an international magazine read wher- 
ever English is spoken as the mother tongue and 
in many foreign-speaking lands besides. It was emi- 
nently right that its contest should be open to any- 
one anywhere. 

I cannot speak with authority on Britannia, never 
having seen the periodical. However, I do not 
think its policy of excluding American writers is 
typical of British publications with large circula- 
tions. Many American writers have written of 
their success in disposing of British rights to their 
stories. Then there have been many British con- 
tests, the Chatto & Windus contest for a histori- 
cal novel, for example, which are open to both 
American and British writers. On the other hand, 
Harper & Brothers limit their prize novel offer 
to American authors. Writers in Great Britain are 
also barred from many other American contests. 
As far, therefore, as Great Britain and the United 
States are concerned, the honors seem to be about 
evenly divided. 

Ten thousand dollars may seem a large sum of 
money to be mailed across the border. Yet after 
all, that is a small fraction of the amount annually 
paid by Canadians for American magazines and for 
books published in the United States. Those un- 
familiar with the situation can have no idea of 
the popularity of American magazines in Canada. 
The Canadian newsstand is a duplicate of that 
found in any American city. I venture to express 


the belief that sales of THE AutHor & Journat- 
IsT are materially increased by Canadian readers, 
Furthermore, Canadian newspapers buy the greater 
part of their features from American syndicates, 
Receipts from these sources indubitably play an 
important part in enabling American publishers to 
pay American writers the high rates they expect, 

What would be the result of a literary war to 
keep American magazines for American writers? 
I think Canadian readers would lose much of their 
present interest in American magazines. Besides 
the direct loss of revenue through a falling off of 
subscriptions there would indirectly be a second 
loss. Do you know that practically all of the 
familiar nationally advertised goods are sold also 
extensively throughout Canada? American manu- 
facturers advertise in American magazines with 
one eye on the advertising they thus gain in Can- 
ada. Any material falling off in Canadian readers 
would oblige them to advertise in Canadian maga- 
zines, which few of them find necessary at pres- 
ent. They would not then care to pay the high 
rates demanded by American magazines. Inevit- 
ably this would cause a drop in the present rates 
to authors. 

I cannot see that American writers or American 
magazines would gain by the proposed “war.” To 
the contrary, I believe it to be greatly to their 
advantage to preserve the present friendly literary 
relations between the two countries. 

Victor Dyer. 

New York City. 

EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 2) 


many of the pages were torn loose, and the whole 
thing was so soiled that it will necessitate retyping 
something like 300 pages. 

“Of course, I realize that someone won the 
$5000, but I cannot see why it should take them 
so long to come to a decision, or why the losers 
should merit no more consideration or courtesy 
than was shown to me. It seems unfair that during 
those long months during which it was kept from 
other markets, some word could not have beet 
sent to me, since the manuscript was evidently 
worth four months of their time. As it is, but 
one person benefited, and all the rest of us were 
kept on a strain of uncertainty and then put to 
the task of rewriting our books, with nothing to 
show for it.” 

The correspondent, of course, did not know at 
the time of writing the letter above quoted, that 
not even one person benefited from the contest. 
Some contests, of course, are fairer in their con- 
ditions and are better conducted than others. On 
the whole, however, though we shall continue t0 
publish news of prize contests for the information 
of our readers, we cannot enthusiastically advise 
a writer to seek this method of gaining literary 
preferment. 
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LM STOP THAT FLOW OF 
RESECTION 


The demand for stories has never been greater than it is today. 
The opportunities for the beginning writer to succeed are excel- 
lent. Therefore, stories that bring rejection slips instead of 
checks are “sick.”’ They lack technique, or they run counter 
to editorial policy, or they fail to interest magazine readers. 
Sick stories not only do not get published, but the writer who 
continues to submit to editors such stories, injures his reputa- 
tion. It is time to stop the flow of rejection slips. Send for 
the free book issued by The Author & Journalist’s Simplified 
Training Course, “The Way Past the Editor.” It will tell you 
of a quick and efficient cure for “ailing” manuscripts. It will 
tell you about a system of personal, professional training that 
has been found immeasureably helpful to both beginning and 
experienced writers. There is no need today to write at mar- 
kets when the specialized, authoritative §. T. C. training is 
available to help you write for the markets. The S. T. C. has 
helped scores of writers to achieve success, both in a literary and 

financial way. What it has done for others it may do for you. 
It is worth your while at least to investigate this training, rec- 
ommended by famous authors and editors. Use the convenient 
coupon. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, . 
8. T. C. Dept., 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 44ddress 
fee booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Training course in 
Short-Story Writing. 5/29 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
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Flying Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
a new magazine to be issued by the Macfadden 
Publications. Walter E. Colby, editor, writes: 
“The title, we might almost say, tells all. In the 
stories which will appear in this magazine the 
element of romance is to be emphasized even more 
than the flying element. Each story must have 
strong, vivid, love interest with an aviation back- 
ground. Authors can avail themselves of plots of 
the sort that have always stirred and thrilled, using 
the plane and the air instead of the automobile and 
the highway or the stagecoach and the plains. In 
these stories heart appeal will be more essential 
than action, although action is desirable. The 
stories will run from 4000 to 8000 words, with 
occasional novelettes of 15,000 words and serials 
of from 30,000 to 50,000 words. Stories can be 
told in the first or third. person. The minimum 
rate will be 2 cents per word payable on accept- 
ance.” 


Frontier Stories, which was announced as dis- 
continued last month, has been purchased from 
Doubleday, Doran & Company by Fiction House, 
Inc., and will be issued hereafter from 271 Madison 
Avenue. William Henry Cook will be the.new 
managing editor of the magazine, which will appear 
under the Fiction House imprint beginning with 
the June issue. 


Miss 1929, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, new 
publication of the Clayton Publishing Company, 
“desires articles of interest to modern girls, 2500 
to 3000 words in length,” writes Bina Flynn, ed- 
itor, “youthful love stories for the modern girl, 
4000 to 6000 words in length, novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words, and serials of 30,000 to 35,000 
words. Light verse is used. No sex stories are 
desired. Payment is on acceptance at from 2 to 5 
cents a word.” 


Love and War Stories, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is a new Macfadden magazine, to be edited 
by Burnet Hershey. As the title indicates, it will 
use love stories with a war background. Pay- 
ment will be at rates of 2 cents a word on accept- 
ance. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has launched a department of Borzoi books 
for boys and girls under the supervision of Miss 
Marion H. Fiery. The company is particularly 
interested in stories for boys and girls between 
the ages of six and ten, and for older boys and 
girls between twelve and sixteen. Interesting trans- 
lations of foreign books will be considered. 
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Magazine Publishers, Inc., have moved from 120 
W. Forty-second Street to 67 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. The magazines in this group, 
known as the Hersey Magazines, are Flying Aces, 
Western Trails, Under Fire, Sky Birds, Under- 
world, The Golden West, Spy Stories, Aviation 
Stories, Murder Mysteries, The Dragnet, Famous 
Lives, and Main Street. The latter is a new 
magazine devoted to American opinion, arts and 
letters. “We will publish a complete novel, a com- 
plete book of poetry, a complete book of short- 
stories, and a complete book of some artist’s work 
in every issue. There will also be many articles 
and in each number an editorial by myself under 
the name of ‘Cross-words.’ We are opposed to 
those critics who have been underestimating and 
slurring American arts and letters. We will fight 
back and fight hard.” Another new title announced 
by Harold Hersey is Loving Hearts, a love-story 
magazine. Payment for material is made promptly 
at rates varying with the sale of the magazines, 
about ten days before publication, though Mr. Her- 
sey announces that he is planning to put in a sys- 
tem of payment on acceptance as soon as the maga- 
zines are in a position to do so. 


Serial Masterpieces, 1841 Broadway, New York, 
is announced as a new magazine desiring exclusive 
serial fiction, biography, and autobiography. It 
considers illustrations. Payment is by arrangement 
with the authors. Charles F. Murphy is editor 
and Merle W. Hersey associate editor. 


The Hartford Weekly Guide, P. O. Box 42, 
Hartford, Conn., Howard Stevens, publisher, 
writes: “We are interested in securing short- 
stories of not in excess of 300 words, but prefer- 
ably in the neighborhood of 200. No Western 
stories are desired, but good clean-cut stuff that 
will appeal to the average person. We can use a 
number of jokes, wise-cracks, and cartoons similar 
to those used in Life or Judge. Payment will 
be at better than average rates, and will be gov- 
erned by the quality of material submitted.” 

Britannia, London, England, the important Brit- 
ish weekly which precipitated some heated dis- 
cussion because of its expressed policy of buying 
only material written by British writers, has been 
discontinued. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces: “The editors are particularly desirous of 
receiving ideas that will lend themselves to il- 
lustration—in short, ‘picture ideas.’ For each idea 
available Life will pay from $5 upwards.” 
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Editorial Criticism 


Editorial criticism, analysis and consulta- 
tion for experienced writers desiring pro- 
fessional advice by an editor of 25 years’ 
standing. Special arrangements with book 
and magazine houses for the development 
of promising new writers. For writers in 
general, criticism of Mss. from the inside 
editorial point of view, with practical sug- 
gestions for improvement; full personal at- 
tention to each case; frankness, not flat- 
tery; hopeless Mss. returned with fee, 
handling charge deducted. No sales under- 
taken or markets suggested; no collabora- 
tion or rewriting; no poetry, plays or scen- 
arios; no handwritten Mss. considered. Send 
for booklet A. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other magazines; 
author “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” ‘‘Fic- 
tion Writers on Fiction Writing;’’ fiction and arti- 
cles in leading magazines. 


LOOK AT THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
That you may know the quality of our service we 
type one MS. of not more than 8000 words for you at 
ec per thousand. Free carbon. Send fee with man- 
useri 


pt. 

THE OLIVER TYPING BUREAU 
N. Oliver, Secretary 
Typist to exa au 


MANSFIELD, TENN. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
ak accurately express your thoughts 


Fr ee write for a free copy o 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel” 


vhich shows how you can have instantly available the 
tact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., P 


"BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


HE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has special facilities 
for authoritative book criticism and marketing help. 
Criticism fee, $6.50 for first 10,000 words, plus 40c for each 
iditional thousand words above 10,000. Literary revision 
with typing, $2.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect typ- 
ing, 75¢ per thousand words. All book manuscripts, with 


fe and return postage, should be addressed to Willard E. 
Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, The Author & Journal- 
ist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


UTHORS—Your manuscripts neatly 
and accurately typed. Prompt and 
efficient service. Rates reasonable. Special 
rates to new customers. For information 
Write to 

VELORA C. TIMMS 
P.O, Box 844 Gardena, California 


CT 


Warners (Cotony 


A national and exciusive gathering place for all writers 
and editors. Located in the. Rocky Mountains, twenty 
miles from Denver. Established four years ago and at- 
tended by successful and beginning writers from the 
United States and Canada. 


Recreation 


An unrivaled vacation can be spent at 
the Colony, where one may play golf, 
ride horseback over historic mountain 
trails, practice archery, hike, fish, pitch 
horseshoes, play croquet, etc. Picnics, 
receptions, dances and other entertain- 
ments are held. Pure mountain air, 
cool days and nights, restful rock gar- 
dens contribute to relaxation and rest. 
Many of Colorado’s most famous scenic 
wonders are nearby and frequent trips ae: 
are made by automobile to these places. 


Famous Lecturers 


The Colony writer has contact with 
other writers from all over the United 
States, and with many famous editors 
and authors. William M. Rouse, noted 
author, lectures July 13; G. D. Eaton, 
editor of Plain Talk, July 20; Elmer 
Davis, distinguished novelist, July 27; 
Mary Austin, outstanding novelist and 
poet, August 3; Anthony M. Rud, editor 
of Adventure, August 10. Other lectures 
announced later. 


Classes 


The Writers’ Colony is in no sense a 
school. However, classes are conducted 
under the instruction of successful writ- 
ers, in short-story writing, play writing, 
verse writing, psychology for writers, 
markets for literary material, etc. 


THE COLONY BEGINS JULY 1 AND CONTINUES THROUGHOUT 
AUGUST. CLASSES FROM JULY 8 TO aUGUSsT 18. COLONY 
RATES FOR ROOM, BOARD, LECTURE SERIES AND ALL COLONY 
PRIVILEGES, $25 A WEEK UP. LOW RAILROAD RATES TO 
DENVER FROM ALL POINTS. 


WRITERSAA COLONY 


Auspices of The Author & Journalist 
Denver, Colo. 


1839 Champa St. 


Please send me illustrated booklet describing The Writ- 
ers’ Colony, 
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Henry La Cossitt, editor of Romance, Spring 
and Macdougal Streets, New York, with which 
Everybody’s was recently combined, writes: “Man- 
uscripts written with the old Everybody’s in mind 
and addressed to Everybody's are not being con- 
sidered, as, obviously, none would be usable in 
the combined magazine. The new combination, to 
be known as Everybody’s combined with Romance, 
requires that a love story be dominant. Moreover, 
it is going further; under the new policy a vivid 
sex interest is necessary. Also, a woman should 
be the chief character and viewpoint, although this 
is not an absolute requirement. If not the chief 
character and viewpoint, however, a woman should 
be equal in importance to the man who is. Prob- 
lematic and psychic suspense; emotional conflict ; 
the eternal situation of a man and woman strongly 
attracted to each other; these should be the reason 
for the story—the rest should be background. 
Strong action in the usual sense is not necessary. 
We will not accept ‘confession’ stories. No locale 
or period is specified, although we would prefer 
stories of modern times. Our requirements as to 
length and our prices and methods of payment 
remain the same. Surely there must be many 
stories with intense sex and love themes waiting 
to be written, and we want them.” 


Live and Learn, 488 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn., with which The Scientific Natureopath was 
combined in December, is now edited by Dr. Louis 
Blumer, who writes: “We are now in the market 
for one or two fiction stories for each issue, and 
prefer subjects of absorbing human interest cov- 
ering all sorts of social problems. A detective 
or mystery story of not more than two or three 
installments would be acceptable, provided there 
is plenty of action in the denouement. In addition, 
we shall continue to accept articles on health and 
articles covering a wide range of subjects holding 
the reader’s attention. We are paying for mate- 
rial within thirty days after publication. The 
rates are from % cent to 1 cent per word, depend- 
ing upon the rating of the article.” 


Parties, 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass., 
Dorothy Wright, editor, was changed from a bi- 
monthly to a quarterly at the beginning of this 
year. According to the editor, 1 cent to 2 cents 
per word, depending on type of article, is paid on 
acceptance for stories on parties, entertainments, 
and similar affairs, descriptions of new and orig- 
inal games and stunts, for parties. Payment on 
publication is made for material used in the “Ex- 
change of Party Ideas” department, which buys 
amateur “reader” type of material exclusively. 


Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 225 Varick 
Street, New York, does not care for stories of 
the adventure type. “Just at present we are look- 
ing more for the orthodox sort of detective yarn, 
full of suspects, clews, and logical unravelment 
of mystery,” writes Kenneth W. Hutchinson of 
the staff. 


Time, 205 E. Forty-second Street, New York, 
the weekly news-magazine, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
business editor, informs a newspaper business editor 
that it is hunting for good stories of the business 
and financial world: “Don’t need scandal. Not 
interested in ‘exposing’ anybody or anything. Do 
want authentic anecdotes, sidelights on personali- 
ties, signs of significant trends, unusual develop- 
ments in industry. Should have either broad sig- 
nificance or good human-interest slant. We would 
rather they dealt with subjects as yet unexploited, 
Just want facts: staff will write the stories. We 
will be glad to pay on a scale according to merit: 
the minimum will be $30 for anything we use at all, 
One line is enough. Example: ‘President James 
P. Dalton of the Exmoor Steel Corporation has 
eleven dachshunds.’ Another example cited was 
one telling that Mortimer B. Fuller, president of 
the International Salt Company, has salt water in 
his private swimming pool at Scranton, Pa. 


Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., have 
enough Western stories on hand, according to word 
from Jack Smalley, assistant general manager, to 
last for several months. This applies to Triple-X 
Magazine. A need is expressed for first-person 
stories involving the elements of mystery, romance, 
and underworld, for True Love Affairs. The Faw- 
cett publications announce that decisions on all 
manuscripts are made within ten days, and that 
checks are sent along with notification of accept- 
ance at a minimum word rate of 2 cents. 


Modern Mechanics, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers a 
voracious market for mechanical items and photos, 
writes Jack Smalley, assistant general manager, 
as well as for long features and interviews with 
noted figures in the field of aviation and engineer- 
ing. Payment is at 2 cents a word on acceptance. 

The American Sketch, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has been purchased from Doubleday, 
Doran & Company by the Carlton Publishing Cor- 
poration of that city, which will discontinue it as 
a separate publication, combining it with The 
Tatler. 


Ace High Magazine, Cowboy Stories, and 
Rangeland Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, 
of the Clayton group, H. A. McComas, editor, 
writes: “How about passing the word along that 
we are looking for about 2000 short-stories of the 
really good, snappy, fast-moving, physical action 
type. I think our rates for material equal those 
of any outfit in the field. There is a real chance 
for the development of two or three authors as 
deans of the physical action Western short-story.” 


The Viking Press, book publisher, has moved 
from 30 Irving Place, New York, to 32 E. Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


Judge has moved from 627 W. Forty-third Street 
to 18 E. Forty-eighth Street, New York. 


Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is now published semi-monthly instead of weekly. 
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Absolutely Unsalable 


I received them—yet, after my editing, these sto- 


“The Demon 


“Greater Love” I Confess 
“Delta Justice” Young's 
“Fortitude” Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?” 
“Derelicts”” (Novel) Dorrance & Co. 
“Quits” Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’..............National Sportsman 


“Honor of the Force’’ Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience’’....................True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade & Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Western Story, Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Ex- 
perience, and others. If you are in need of literary 
assistance—criticism, revision, or sales—my_ service, 
backed up by ten years’ experience, will give your 
work the best possible chance. Write for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
D short story authority, offers you a complete, 
r. Burton practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, .ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 
Laird Extension Institute, 539 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ihe Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 


e 


90 Per Cent 
DailyArrivals 


‘TRAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
*Qvironment, attentive service, excellent 
Moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
Day and Up. Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 


“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Saar! 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 


The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and. Charles 
Kenyon. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-S Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
HAMILTON - - President 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
C English and Self-Expression (J Short Story Writing 
(J Writers’ Criticism Service 0 Photoplay Writing ~ 


Name. 
Address. 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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The North American Review, 9 E. Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York, K. W. Payne, editorial 
director, writes: “We want cleverly written au- 
thoritative and informative articles dealing with 
subjects of prevailing news value—preferred 
length about 2500 words. Also short-stories which 
may be too original to fit stereotyped magazine re- 
quirements; but our test of originality is not mere 
queerness. Verse is used sparingly and short mis- 
cellany is not especially desired. Humorous bits 
are occasionally accepted for our department ‘Stuff 
and Nonsense,’ but not paid for. No historical, 
biographical, or essay material desired. Payment 
is on publication at rates by agreement. Our re- 
juvenation policy during the year is just being 
completed, and the above points are governed by 
our new policy.” 


Soccer World, 7 E. Broadway, New York, is a 
new weekly newspaper that will be devoted solely 
to the kicking game. Louis Minsky, editor, writes 
that correspondents are desired in the large soccer 
centers who can supply reports of important games 
and other developments in the game. Rates and 
methods of payment are not stated. 


Science Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New 
York, is announced as a new magazine edited by 
Hugo Gernsback, formerly editor of Science and 
Invention and other periodicals of the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, which recently passed into 
other hands following a receivership. It will use 
scientific and pseudo-scientific fiction, probably of 
all lengths. Rates of payment are between % and 
Y% cent a word, writes Mr. Gernsback. It is not 
stated whether payment will be made on acceptance 
or publication. 


The Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, should be listed as paying on publication 
instead of on acceptance. Its rates are 2 cents a 
word up. Literary material of Jewish interest is 
purchased. 


Screenland, 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
informs a contributor that it does not now use 
short-stories. 


National Republic, 425 Tenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., informs a contributor that 
practically all its material is furnished by staff 
writers, and it does not purchase any outside ma- 
terial. This is in direct contradiction to a request 
on the part of the editors (published in our Jan- 
uary issue) for non-technical articles of nation- 
wide appeal. 


The Great American Novel, 1926 Broadway, 
New York, is a new Macfadden monthly. It appar- 
ently will confine itself to reprinting famous or 
popular novels by famous authors, and offers no 
original market. 


Film Fun, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, is now 


edited by Ernest V. Heyn, who succeeded Curtis 
Mitchell. 


The Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, now uses short fiction, based on the 
relations of women to their various interests, from 
1000 to 2500 words in length. Payment is at | 
cent a word or better on publication. 


Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, has moved 
from 127 E. Twenty-third Street to 17 Madison 
Avenue, and is edited by Elmer Anderson Carter, 
who succeeds Charles S. Johnson. 


Modes and Manners, 222 W. Superior Street, 
Chicago, informs a contributor that all its ed- 
itorial content is provided by its own staff. 


Hearts, 112 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
is still reported by contributors as slow in report- 
ing upon and paying for material. 


The Park Syndicate, 1521 Real Estate Trust 


Building, Philadelphia, offers a market for photos 


of interesting and novel personalities. Benj. E. 
Botkiss is manager. The usual rate paid is $5 per 
photo. 


Society News, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
announces itself in the market for short-stories up 
to 2500 words of society theme, articles of interest 
to estate owners, and some jokes and poems. J. G. 
Hartwig is managing editor. Payment is at indefi- 
nite rates on publication. 


The Judy Publishing Company, 1922 Lake 
Street, Chicago, which issues Dog World and 
Judy’s Magazine, writes: “We have discontinued 
entirely the purchase of manuscript for our pub- 
lications. Future wants will be furnished by our 
own staff.” 


North-West Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, “is well stocked up on Westerns for some 
time to come,” write the editors, “but the Northern 
market is open. Some strong, colorful Northern 
shorts are needed—dramatic, fast-moving tales of 
the Mounted, the lumber camps, the gold fields, 
the frozen lands, or what you will. How about 
an animal yarn of the North? We can use.” 


The Boston Line, 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, announces that it will purchase verses 
and sentiments suitable for greeting cards. 


W. C. Davidson, state highway engineer, by R. 
W. Bennett, office engineer, State Highway De- 
partment, Santa Fe, N. M., writes: “It is desired 
to obtain a short short-story of about 1000 to 1200 
words in length, complete plot, preferably Western 
setting.” Rates to be paid are not stated. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., writes: “We have 
brought into our office our more important com 
tributors and buy very little material on the out: 
side. Excepting fiction, we are using entirely 
original matter produced in our own office.” 


The title of Live Girl Stories, one of the Street 


& Smith magazines, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, has been changed to Modern Girl Stories. 
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SELL 
YOUR 
WOR K! 


155 East 42nd Street. 


done for others. 
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_If you write short-stories, articles, or have a book to offer for publi- 
cation, and desire the services of an active and reliable agency to place 
your work, write for circular descriptive of my service and what I have 


SALES SERVICE, EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING AND MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


9 
LAURENCE R. D’OrRSAY 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” etc. 
Sells his own work as well as that of his 
clients. 
He does for himself those things he offers to 
do for others. 


CRITICISM, SALES SERVICE, COACHING 


Stories, Novels, Plays, etc., sold in American 
and British Markets. 
Collaboration where warranted. 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-M San Francisco, Calif. 


“1 SPECIALIZE IN THE PULP PAPER 
MAGAZINES! 


I sell stories regularly for my clients to such i 

as YOUNG’S, BREEZY STORIES, TRUE CONFES. 

SIONS, DANGER AND DARING, FLYING STORIES, 

PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE, PEP STORIES, GINGER 

STORIES, etc. If you are not selling to the front-rank 

periodicals, but would like to reach the pulp paper maga- 

BLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, BO. Box STAG DN 
A 10,, STAT. 

R, NEW YORK CITY.” 

FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 


The authors of “Duel Moons” and “Phantom An- 
tenna,” will include a “thumb nail’’ criticism, free of 
charge, with their EXPERT TYPING SERVICE. 

ELITE TYPE 
45c per thousand words 1 carbon free 
GOOSTREE & GOOSTREE 
1506 E. Douglas Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


AUTHOR AND CRITIC OFFERS 
Practical Assistance to Writers 


Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstructing. Highest 
recommendations. Write for circulars or submit 
manuscripts for definite report to— 

ADELE S. BAILEY 


P. O. Box 186 Zanesville, Ohio 


In need of short short-stories and teen-age juveniles 
for sales department. 


UP-TO-DATE STORY HELP. Easy. Clear. 
Experienced writer criticizes plot, characteriza- 
tion, diction. $2 per story. Ruby A. Gray, 2595 
Florentina Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 

SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 

STAGE PLAYS criticized, revised, submitted 


to markets. My clients are selling to lead- 
ing magazines and publishers. Exceptional oppor- 


tunities for consideration and presentation of stage 
Plays. Particulars and rates on request. Clarke Wil- 


702, Hollywood, Calif. 


LITERARY TRIO, BUTLER, ILL. 


We teach story writing—manuscripts criticised— 
reading rates reasonable—opinion candid. 


STORIES—ESSAYS—SERMONS 
Address—Grotts Literary Trio, Butler, Ill. 


SCREEN STORIES WANTED 


Profit by our ten years successful selling to Studios. 
Constructive criticism for nominal 


fee. Write for 


folder. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


AUTHORS SERVICE BUREAU 
219 Security Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


- A NEW METHOD OF 
PLOTTO: PLOT SUGGESTION 


FOR WRITERS OF CREATIVE 
FICTION, by William Wallace Cook, 


is as helpful to the professional writer as 
to the beginner. The noted editor, pub- 
lisher and publicist, Col. S. S. McClure, 
writes of PEOTTO: “It is certainly as es- 
sential to a writer as a dictionary, or as a 
Roget’s Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dictionary, 
while PLOTTO is a living thing, full of 
suggestions and hints and rich in the very 
material that turns the imagination into 
the reality of the written word.” The noted 
writer, H. Bedford-Jones, writes of 
PLOTTO: “You have produced a marvel- 
ous thing here, a tremendous help to writ- 
ers.” A special introductory offer is being 
made for a limited time. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet, to 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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Wall Street Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, writes that it is not in the market for any 
more material. 


Discontinued 


Fire Stories, New York. 
Child Play, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thrills from the News, New York. 


Prize Contests 


The Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, in conjunction with the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, announces a prize of $25,000 
for the novel “which can best depict and interpret 
the life of the modern American city.” Motion 
picture rights, second-serial and dramatic rights, 
and royalties from book publication after the first 
$5000 will be reserved for the author. Any author, 
regardless of nationality, may compete, but all 
manuscripts must be submitted in English. The 
judges are Will Irwin, Arthur Train, Gertrude 
B. Lane, editor of The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and D. L. Chambers, vice-president of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Such novels as Pool’s 
“The Harbor,” Edith Wharton’s “The House of 
Mirth,” and Frank Norris’s “The Pit” are sug- 
gested as typical of the sort of material the judges 
seek. The closing date is March 31, 1930. 

Horace Liveright, publisher, 61 W. Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, announces an award of $2500 
for the best book manuscript for children submitted 
by December 1, 1929, in connection with his new 
series, the Modern Library for Boys and Girls. 
It is understood that this series will consist of 
original modern books, not reprints, that are 
worthy of placing alongside the classics in the 
child’s library. Mary Frank, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Extension Division of the New York 
Public Library, is editor of the department. The 
beginning age for books in this series will be 
about nine or ten. Intending contributors should 
write for details of the contest. 


The Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 
Oliver Street, Washington, D. C., “is offering 
twenty-seven cash prizes and thirty prizes of wild- 
flower plates for the best list of local and state 
flowers that need protection and of those that may 
be picked more or less freely. Contestants are 
divided into four classes: children of. the eighth 
grade or lower; children of high and preparatory 
schools, or equivalent age; college students or 
equivalent age, and adults. The maximum prizes 
in each class are respectively $5, $10, $15, and $25.” 
Intending contestants should send a 2-cent stamp 
to the Society for full particulars and rules of the 
contest. 


The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Company, 
Inc., 1038 Island Street, Tonawanda, N. Y., offers 
thirty-eight cash prizes, ranging from $1000 to $30, 
for the best examples of old houses modernized by 
the use of Weatherbest Stained Shingles. The 


contest closes October 31, 1929. Intending con- 
testants should write to the Contest Department 
at the above address for full details and a free 
booklet. 

Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark., announces a contest 
closing May 31, 1929, for essays of 500 words or 
less on “Teaching Beauty to Rural America.” The 
prize is $5. No essays returned. The fundamental 
purpose of the magazine, states Otto Ernest Ray- 
burn, editor, “is to urge the preservation of the 
primitive beauty, wild life, folk-lore, and customs 
of the hill country. We pay cash for manuscripts 
of unusual merit only. Monthly contests for ama- 
teur writers are conducted.” 


Notes on British Markets 


By Harriette M. CoLiins 
(Continued from last month) 

The Girls’ Own Magazine, 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E. C. 4, uses fiction of a high moral tone, 
but not “preachy,” entertainingly written and suit- 
able for growing girls. Attractively written in- 
formative articles are also used. Authors are ad- 
vised not to submit British rights to fiction, ar- 
ticles, or illustrations which have been published 
in America, as all rights are purchased by this 
magazine. 


The Happy Magazine, published by George 
Newnes and Company, 8-11 Southhampton Street, 
London, W. C. 2, uses the kind of fiction indicated 
by its name. 


Home Chat, Home Chat Office, Fleetway House, 


Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4, uses fiction © 


and brief articles on furnishing, cooking, garden- 
ing, health, beauty—everything of interest to wo- 
men. An illustrated page, entitled The Playbox, 
is conducted for small children, and is mainly de- 
voted to puzzles. 


Home Magazine, published at the same address, 
is an illustrated periodical which uses everything 
of interest to the home-maker. 


Home Notes, an illustrated weekly published by 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd., at Pearson’s Weekly Build- 
ings, Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 2, uses a 
great variety of material of interest to women. 
Serials and short-stories are used, also articles on 
eitquette, fashions, health, beauty, gossip about 
movie folk and other prominent persons. In “The 
Kiddies’ Pages,” very brief, childish stories and 
verses are published. 

The Humorist, George Newnes ramen 8-11 
Southampton Street, London, W. C. 2, announces 
that it stands for “all that is best in British humor 
—wit without vulgarity, good fun that gets an 
honest laugh. The Humorist is everybody’s paper, 
its high quality gives it a universal appeal; its un- 
failing brightness makes it a welcome friend on 
every journey and in every home—has the best 
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Students’ Sales Total $3,800 in 3 Months 


HE way to judge the constructive help given by a critic or school is by results in sales 


I see the names of writers whom I have trained through the entire range of magazines 
and on many book publishers’ lists, though I make no effort to keep up with their work. 
But my small group of active students, chiefly beginners, earned $10,000 last year from the 
sale of manuscripts with which I helped them, and $3,800 during January, February and 
March of this year! I doubt if these results can be matched by any similar group anywhere. 


of the current students. 


Here are the magazines which have accepted one or more student stories during the first 


three months of 1929: 

Collier’s Weekly 
Argosy All Story 
The Gentlewoman 
Battle Stories 
Air Adventures 
Prize Stories 
Woman’s World 


McClure’s Magazine 

Aviation Stories and Mechanics 
Southern Agriculturist 

Real Detective Tales 

Fantastic Stories 

Airplane Stories 

Smart Set 

Travel 


(Names of authors will be furnished upon bona fide request.) 


If you wish to know of my methods which produced such results, write for the free 


writing problems with you, if you wish. 


booklet, “How I Work With Writers.” And at the same time, I will be glad to discuss your 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.” 


| The Crest 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 342 Madison Avenue 


DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism ; Marketing and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 

No. 60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


A strictly reliable, high-class composing service—by 
legitimate songwriter—for earnest writers who want pro- 
fessional work; not goldbricks. At the low price of 
$12.00 per song manuscript complete I must depend upon 
“repeats.” And, I get them because of good work and 
honorable business methods. 


LON HEALY 
Organist, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING 
Unabridged-dictionary service; one carbon. Prose: 
copying from typed copy, 50c per 1000 words; from 
handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. Poems: Ic per line. 
Literary revision, 50c per 1000 words. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-A Spring Street 


Racine, Wis. 


One pupil won a $2000 
upil earned over $5000 in spare time. 

Hundreds ae. selling constantly to 

i ers. 
i iting and mar’ of the - 
and semple copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY 
free. Write today. 


spondence School 
The Home Correspo: 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Another 


New York City 


Books to Help You Sell 


commended by the Editors of 
The Author & Journalist 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, Wm. B. Mc- 
Courtie; complete market information, condensed, classi- 
fied by fields, for thousands of American and British 
publications buying short-stories, novels, articles, books, 
newspaper features, greetings, photoplays, verse, photo- 
graphs; for each, editor, material wanted, prices paid. 
This compilation is “first aid” for the writer, beginner 
or professional, who wants to know, “Could I sell this 
idea if I wrote it up?” The latest edition, thoroughly 
revised, is just off the press. $3.50. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations. A “best seller” is this 
analysis of Georges Polti, cataloging the plot material 
which life offers. Short-story writers and novelists ap- 
pearing in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Cen- 
tury, and other foremost magazines have publicly ac- 
knowledged help received from this book. $1.50. 

Conscious Short-Story Technique, David Raffelock, As- 
sociate Editor of The Author & Journalist, and Director 


of the Simplified Training Course. An authority “shows. 


the way.” $1.10. 


Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn; gives in- 
valuable assistance in story structure. $1.00. 


What An Editor Wants, A. H. Bittner, editor of 
Argosy All-Story Weekly. One of the most practical 
of all volumes on writing craftsmanship. $1.10. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant 


Hoffman, former editor of Adventure and McClures. High- 
ly recommended. $2.15. 


How to Write Stories That Sell. Specimen chapters— 
Relation of Plot to the Story, Starting the Story Right, 
How to Use Dialogue, How to Sell Your Stories. 64 
pages and cover. 30c. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK SERVICE 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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jokes of the week. They're not only funny, they’re 
new.” An editorial notice warns: “Copyright in 
all drawings, articles and stories published in The 
Humorist is specifically reserved throughout the 
countries signatory to the Berne Convention and in 
the U. S. A. Reproduction or imitation of any of 
these are therefore expressly forbidden.” 


The London Magazine, Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E. C. 4, uses high-class 
fiction from 2000 to 5000 words in length, and 
general articles of 3000 words or less. 


Modern Home, Clowes and Son, Ltd., 4 Bou- 
verie Street, E. C. 4, uses, as its name indicates, 
contributions and illustrations that are up-to-date 
and of interest to the modern homemaker, and 
helpful to her in the solving of her housekeeping 
and home management problems. 


My Home, Amalgamated Press, Fleetway 
House, 33 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. 
All manuscripts and illustrations for this mag- 
azine must deal with subjects of interest to women 
and be helpful to them in the various phases of 


‘housekeeping and home management. 


My Magazine, a high-class, illustrated monthly 
for young people, edited by Arthur Mee, Fleet- 
way House, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Fiction must be entertaining and uplifting, but not 
“preachy.” Well-written articles dealing with 
travel, biography, and other informative subjects, 
are used; also verse. Some translated fiction is 
used, and appears both in English and in the lan- 
guage from which it is translated. In a depart- 
ment devoted to younger children, profusely illus- 
trated childish verse and fiction is used. 


Nash’s Magazine, sub-titled Britain’s Greatest 
Periodical, The National Magazine Company, Ltd., 
153 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4, uses 
the best short-stories and general articles procur- 
able. Verse and serials are also used. Short- 
stories may reach 5000 words and must be strong 
and gripping, must appeal to men as well as wo- 
men. An editorial notice states: “Contributions 
to Nash’s Magazine should in no case be sub- 
mitted without a preliminary letter.” In common 
with many other British magazines, Nash’s re- 
quires that all the characters in the stories sub- 
mitted to it be “purely imaginary, and that no 
reference or allusion is intended to apply to any 
living person or persons.” 


The Novel Magazine, 18 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, uses interesting, dramatic fiction. It 
appears to have no restrictions as to length and 
type of story, so long as it is well-told, original 
and entertaining. 

Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2, uses a great variety of material, includ- 
ing fiction from 2000 to 6000 words, short ar- 
ticles and verse. 


The New Statesman, A Weekly Review of Pol- 
itics and Literature. The sub-title indicates the 
nature of the material used. All contributions 
must be high-class and should be addressed to the 
editor, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
w. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, Constable 
Company, 10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W. 
C. 2, uses authoritative articles, political, econom- 
ical, literary and historical. This is a high-priced 
periodical—72 cents per copy—and uses nothing 
but the best. Not likely to offer a market to 
amateurs. 


Old Furniture, Ltd., 57 Haymarket, London, §. 
W. 1, sub-titled A Magazine of Domestic Or- 
nament, offers the following notice to contributors: 
“The editor is prepared to consider original ar- 
ticles for publication by writers of authority, Eng- 
lish or foreign, on subjects within the scope of 
the magazine. Save in exceptional cases, only il- 
lustrated articles will be entertained and prefer- 
ence will be given to contributions embodying 
information and illustrations not previously pub- 
lished. Manuscripts submitted should always he 
accompanied by good photographs, giving on the 
back all the necessary particulars concerning the 
original, the owner of the copyright, etc., together 
with the name of the sender, and should be type- 
written whenever possible (especially if in a for- 
eign language).” 


The Premier Magazine, The Amalgamated 
press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Some short verse is used; other- 
wise this is an all-fiction magazine. Short stories 
range from 3500 to 5000 words; longer stories 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words. Action, thrills, deft 
craftsmanship and good characterization are es- 
sential, and authors must be careful not to use 
any living persons as models for their fictitious 
characters. 


Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4, 
one of the oldest humorous publications in exist- 
ence, uses verse, sketches, and short articles. 
Everything must be brief and mirth-provoking. 
As British humor differs somewhat from American 
humor, intending contributors would do well to 
study a copy or two before submitting to this 
periodical. 


The Tatler in a recent number, announces 4 
change of address from 6 Great New Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, to Inveresk House, Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. Although mainly devoted to society af- 
fairs, The Tatler uses short fiction about 1 
words, usually having society people as characters 
and sport as a background. Other contributions 
should not exceed 500 words. A page of light 
humor is conducted under the caption of Bubble 
and Squeak. 

(To be continued next month) 
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THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 

(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 


ords or less......... $1.00 3,000 to 4,000 words........$3.00 
1 to 2,000 words... 160 4,000 to 5,000 words... 3.75 
2,000 to 3,000 words....... 2.25 
Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words. 
For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 
POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
s of a total between 50 and 100 lines. , 
TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
“Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if required, will 
be charged for according to the extent and character of 


york. 
Also Textbooks for Writers: = 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dim- 
ick 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.............+.. 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) .............+..- 2.50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 

Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ...............+ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1,75 
$6 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 1.60 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) .............+.06- 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters 
Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation ................ 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .............4.. -65 
The Way Into Print ........... -50 


(Catalogue 30 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


| 


Have An Expert’s Advice 


An experienced editor offers distinctive and 
profitable personal manuscript criticism. 
If you are ambitious to sell your work regu- 
larly you will find this newly-launched serv- 
-ice prompt and reliable. 


This is not a bureau. It is not an agency. 
Mr. Remington will correspond personally 
with every author, analyzing each story and 
suggesting possible ways of improvement. 
This service will be devoted exclusively to 
criticism and under no circumstances will 
material be marketed. 


Criticism up to 5000 words $3.00 
Five thousand to 10,000 words......................---- 5.00 
Other rates on application. 


Payment and return postage must be forwarded 
with manuscripts. 


OWEN J. REMINGTON 


Former associate editor, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., publishers of Triple-X Magazine, Battle 
Stories, True Confessions, True Love Affairs, Mod- 
ern Mechanics, Screen Secrets, The Amateur 
Golfer, Whiz Bang, — Monthly, and 
others. 


1208 West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements, Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
20 Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONE WEEK’S WAGES 


Or a salary—which? Five out of 50 writers are 
selling regularly. Are you? You can be, if 
you wish. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


A Live Agent for Live Authors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 West Forty-second Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial r dations 


STOP Our high-quality service offers you careful 
revision, neat and accurate typing with 


—————_ carbon copy, prompt attention, and assist- 
ance in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 words; 
le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical manu- 
script service is just what’ you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
J-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


In WriTING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AvuTHor & JOURNALIST 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART gays: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 68 
Springfield, Mass. 


P Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 
JOHN T BARTLETT, EDITOR 
= 
N. A. B. W. Recionat MEETING D. L. Newman of the Pacific Coast Merchant, 
ITH J. E. Bullard, President, in the chair 350 Battery St., San Francisco, writes: “Right at 
the National present we are particularly in the market for short- 
Writers will be ald on May stories about successful merchandising schemes 
17th and 18th, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New which various retailers have used to gain and hold 
methods and plans explained and conferred on. 
” Members attending will, while in New York, ‘ricately planned merchandising policies, huge sales, 
a interview business editors; most, it is fairly certain, 0d things of that sort, deserve maybe a page, and a 
i will carry away orders alone making the visit should be accompanied by a picture, though that is “a 
: profitable. not imperative.” Payment is made on publication 
W. C. Hirsch is chairman of the arrangements at 20 cents an inch. 
committee. E. J. Sturtz, secretary of The Beverage Journal, 
Business writers not now members of the asso- 431 S_ Pearborn St. Chicago, wishes to amplify 
ciation who would like to attend should communi- the statement of requirements appearing in the 
—_ with Ernest A. Dench, Ho-ho-kus, New Jersey, April issue. We quote from Mr. Sturtz’s letter: 
chairman of membership committee. “We are in the market for technical articles on 
Croo™~_? production of bottled carbonated beverages, such as 
purification of water, causes and prevention of 
a LITERARY MARKET TIPS spoilage. Especially for experiences of bottlers in 
. In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLAss successful merchandising, particularly in getting 
: JourNAL FIELD bottled beverages into the homes, which may be 
a The Wall Street Review, 79 Wall Street, New in the form of articles, interviews or biographical 
% York, describes its wants as: “General financial ‘Sketches. For interesting stories, told concisely, 
; articles, stock analyses, articles about Wall Street 500 to 1500 words, 1 — a word is paid, including 
: in the old days; biographical sketches of old-time Pictures when available. 
3 financial leaders or those of today, but all facts Photographs are the need of the moment for 
must be well-authenticated ; jokes and short hu- Shoe Retailer, 166 Essex Street, Boston, accord- 
ing to Gerald Higgins, associate editor. In the 
Lengths desired, 1500 “ 2000 words. Rate, ¥/ aa future, acceptance or rejection of articles, accord- 
: a word ($10 minimum for articles). Jokes one pur- ing to Mr. Higgins, will be increasingly depend- 
chased at $1 to $3 each. ent upon the quality and quantity of illustrations 
2 . : which accompany them. Accompanying stories in 
: The Dairyland Journal, 429 Broadway, Mil- which individuals stand out, there should be a 
a waukee, Wis., is published monthly and devoted to photograph, or photographs, of the principal, or 
© the dairy products industry. It prints articles principals. Other photographs always desirable 
describing methods used to improve trade condi- are those of unique store interest, striking and 
wens, showing how problems are solved. It wel- original window displays, occurrences, posters, 
cannes serveews with men who developed ideas in newspaper and direct mail advertisements of merit, 
connection with their work. Its readers are persons te for 
j plants. Varying rates are paid on publication. sine ce q : 
i. The Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio, An- Pacific Bottler, 57 Post Street, San Pranclees 
ton S. Rosing, editor, announces that its standard Writes: “We desire business articles oe ye 
rates are 1 cent per word and $1 for photographs, 
in the eleven Western states. We pay ‘for articles 
; , on what we judge is the amount of work it took 
Butchers’ Advocate, 101 W. Thirty-first Street, to secure the material and prepare it. The better 
New York, has changed its name to The National the article, the higher the pay.” Clyde D. Light- = 
Butcher. body is editor. 
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Just Off the Press! 


The Elements of 25¢ | 


Plot Construction Postpaid © 


25c 


Postpaid 


Eleven Chapters 
96 Pages 


The Elements of Plot Construction 


\ ' YRITERS—here is just the book you have been waiting for. THE ELE- 

MENTS OF PLOT CONSTRUCTION contains eleven chapters written 

by a composite group of six well-known writers. This is not a book of hard 

and fast rules on plot but a book containing a practical discussion of the funda- 
mentals so vitally important in the construction of story plots. 


Six successful authors have given you in clear, easy, understandable language, 
the most essential bits of knowledge gleaned from their vast experience as writers. 
How often have you stopped in your story, pondered over a situation wondering 
what to make your characters do next? This book will help you solve those plot 
problems quickly and satisfactorily. 


Never before has a book on plot been offered at such a low price. Just think! 


_ Ninety-six pages of authentic information for only 25c. Just clip the coupon below 


and enclose it with 25c in stamps and the book will be sent to you postpaid. If 
you are not absolutely satisfied return the book within five days and your money will 


be refunded at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 127TH Street 
Cincinnati, On10 


Enclosed is 25c in stamps (or currency). Send me, postpaid, a copy of THE ELE- 
MENTS OF PLOT CONSTRUCTION. 
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New York, sends the following statement of its 
manuscript requirements: Word length, 1000 to 
2000. Photos, of interviewed executives and of 
interiors and exteriors of establishments featured. 
Articles on accounting, simplified systems that give 
the wholesaler exact cost information with the least 
amount of clerical labor and the fewest forms. 
(Samples of forms should accompany all articles.) 
Particularly desired are those articles which tend 
to show the operating cost of individual depart- 
ments and their relation to the profit made by the 
concern. Articles on delivery costs, perpetual in- 
ventories, illustrated by sample forms, shop and 
office management, credits and collections, adver- 
tising and sales, and on what sales help the whole- 
saler gives his customer. We want write-ups of 
progressive supply houses, illustrated with good, 
clear photos. These should contain the following 
information: Name of wholesaler; when and 
where he entered the wholesale plumbing and 
heating supply business ; notes on progress (ups and 
downs and other human interest stuff); to what 
does he attribute growth of his business? Don’t 
let him say “Quality and Service.” Make him be 
specific. How many salesmen does he travel? 
Get their names and the territories each covers. 
Also term of service with the company. Give 
size of establishment, location, and mention any- 
thing in the way of special labor-saving equip- 
ment, private switches, etc. If wholesaler does 
any newspaper advertising, get samples. Also 
samples of direct mail or data on any other method 
of keeping himself in the minds of prospective 
customers. Has wholesaler any plan for helping 
his customers sell more goods in order that they 
may buy more goods from him? Go into details, as 
this is the big thing in our industry today. Is 
mail-order and direct-to-you competition encoun- 
tered in his particular territory? If so, what meth- 
ods are used to combat it? What methods have 
been devised for keeping credits and collections 
on a high plane and what precautions are taken 
to see that prospective customers are on a sound 
financial footing? Does wholesaler encourage his 
customers to take time-payment business and if so 
what help does he give them in handling this 
class of work? Other salient and interesting 
points can be worked up in the course of the 
interview, much, naturally, depending upon the 
writer of the article and the type of man inter- 
viewed.” Treve H. Collins is editor. Payment 
is on acceptance at 1 cent a word or better, de- 
pending upon value of material. Photos are extra, 
except where furnished by person or firm featured. 


Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is reported by a contributor as fail- 
ing to report on a manuscript submitted in De- 
cember, and paying no attention to letters of 
inquiry. 


Retail Merchants Review, 225 W. Eighth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., requests no outside contributions. 


Wholesaler & Salesman, 239 W. Thirtieth Street. 


Strength, 2737 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is buying much material from free-lances, a 


study of recent numbers indicates. The physical | 
culture way to health, developed in readable articles 
with a popular twist, is the theme. Titles are tips | 


in themselves—“Do You Hate the Winter?” “Js 
Walking the Easiest Exercise?” “Do You Drink 
too Much Water?” “Strength Tests with Cables,” 
“The Mat Department.” The November issue led 
with a different sort of feature, “If You Don't 
Have a Beautiful Face.” Photographs are ex- 
tensively used. Payment is on publication at rates 
up to 1 cent a word. 


Industrial Woodworking, 802 Wulsin Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is being enlarged materially, and 
the editor, W. H. Rohr, invites submission of ar- 
ticles on machinery and methods used in commer- 
cial woodworking establishments. An outline of 
suggested subjects is sent to regular contributors. 
New kinks, with photographs, are welcomed if they 
do not tend to take the place of manufactured 
machinery advertised in the journal. Rates are 
not high, but equal those of other woodworking 
publications. This magazine reports promptly and 
pays on publication. 


The Barber’s Journal, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is interested in business-building articles for 
barbers and barber-beauty-shop operators. Manu- 
scripts are handled promptly, and payment is made 
the tenth of the month following publication. R. 
H. Lucas is general manager. 


The West Coast Lumberman, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has been purchased by Miller Freeman. It will 
be changed to a monthly publication. 


Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, reports that it is not in the market 
for material at present. 


M. I. Stevens, editor of The Midwestern Bank- 
er, 68 E. Washington Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
writes that its editorial requirements are fully met 
by its staff of writers, and consequently it does not 
wish unsolicited manuscripts. 


Trucking News, 1771-1781 Delaware Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, Oliver G. Moebs, editor, writes 
that he is in the market for anything of interest 
to the trucking industry. Rates of payment were 
not mentioned. 


In addition to the “interview” type of article 
wherein the successful jeweler discusses some pef- 
tinent phase of his business, in detail, Keystone, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., edited by H. 
P. Bridge, Jr., uses feature material of interest to 
jewelers. Such articles must. be strictly authentic 
and Mr. Bridge prefers to discuss their subject 
matter with authors before the actual work of 
writing is done. For all articles, good photographs 
are highly desirable. A minimum rate of 1 cent a 
word is paid, with additional payment for photo- 
graphs. 
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